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FINAL REPORT: 
INTRODUCTION 



Background 

In both developing and developed countries, educational retorni continues to be an important 
priority. In order to provide national education authorities \vith a solid basis for high-quality 
and innovative eductitional retomis, an increasingly rigorous pioduction, utilization and 
exchange of information is called for. Inter-regional and international co-operation and 
cxchanuc of inforn'ation and experiences among concerned institutions in this domain arc 
critically important. 

In pursuance of UNESCO's Programme and Budget for 1994-1995, approved by the 
Gen^'- ' Conference at its twenty-.seventh session. Paris. 1993. the International Bureau ot 
' .acation (UNESCO-IBE) proposed that the National Institute for Educational Research of 
Japan (NIER) organize "a meeting of officials from the main centres of comparative education 
and decision-makers in order to establish criteria concerning links between educational 
research and decision-making.' NIER decided to organize, jointly with the IBE, the 
’International Meeting on Educational Reform and Educational Research; New Challenges in 
Linking Research, Information and Decision-making’, from 4 to 14 September 1995, by 
bringing together high-level officials and researchers who play important roles in the 
management of educational research and i's use for policy tormulation and decisions. 

It was significant for the discussions in the meeting that participants were drawn from 
all regions and from a variety of institutions. The location of the meeting at the NIER was 
particularly helpful for the deliberations of the participants. The NIER is an important 
educational research agency, generally supervised and financed by the large and powerful 
Ministry of Education. Culture and Science; its experiences, as well as its torm and style ot 
operation, were important sources of insight for the participants. 

Objectives 

The main objectives of the meeting were: 

• to exchange information on critical issues and problems of education in 
participating countries and review the state ot educational resetirch related to the 
implementation and evaluation of reforms; 

• to discuss and identify future research and infomiation needs tor the 
implementation of educational reform and decision-making; 

• to suggest ways of promoting co-operation and communication between decision- 
makers in education, educational researchers and information/documentation 
specialists, in order to promote effective educational decision-making; and 

• to propose suggestions to educational research institutions, decision-making bodies 
and documentation centres on ways and means of strengthening regional and 
international co-operation so as to link educational re.search. information and 
decision-making effectively. 

These objectives invited the participants to focus on problems in establishing effective links 
between educational research, policy development and practice and the final report reflects 
this. Participants did not spend time developing a reassuring catalogue of examples where 
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educational research has influenced policy and practice. They gave their attention to 
deficiencies in an enterprise to which they have strong professional commitments, in the belief 
that it was better to direct their efforts to the clarification of problems and to the suggestion of 
strategies for improvement. 

Participation 

Twenty participants from the following countries took pari in the meeting; Argentina, 
Airstralia, Bahrain, Botswana, Brazil, Chile, China. Egypt, Germany, Indonesia, Japan, Kenya, 
Malaysia, the Netherlands, the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, Romania, Thailand, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America. These participants were invited as 
individuals, able to speak about the experience of their countries, but not as official 
representatives. The Chief of UNESCO-PROAP’s Asia-Pacific Centre of Educational 
Innovation tor Development (ACEID) and two staff members from NIER participated in the 
meeting as obseiwer-participants. Mr Federico Mayor, Director-General of UNESCO, who 
was on an official visit to Japan, addressed the meeting on 1 2 September 1995. 

A li.st of piu’ticipants. obseiwers and the secretariat members of NIER and the IBE is 
provided in Annex II. 

Inauguration 



The meeting started with an opening address by Mr Yukihiko Hishimura. Director-General of 
NIER, followed by a welcome address by Mr Hideki Hayast'ida, Director-General of the 
Bureau of International Affairs, Japanese Ministiy of Education. Science. Sports and Culture. 
Mr Juan CiuJos Tedesco. Director of the IBE. delivered a welcoming speech to participants on 
behalf of the Director-General of UNESCO. 

Election of oITicers of the meeting 

The participants unanimously elected the following persons as officers of the meeting: 
Chairperson: Dr Viehai Tunsiri (Thailand) 

Vice-Chairpersons; Dr Nadia Gamal El Din (Egypt) 

Dr Lydia Nyati-Ramahobo (Botswana) 

Rapporteurs; Dr Cesar Birzea (Romania) 

Dr Bairy McGaw (Australia) 



Organization of the meeting 

The meeting began with the presentation of the country reports, followed by the IBE’s 
presentation of a synthesis report, and discussions on; 

• future research and infoimation needs for implementation of educational reform 
and decision-making; 

• ways of promoting co-operation and communication between decision-makers in 
education, researchers and information/documentation specialists; and 

• suggestions for strengthening regional and international co-operation. 

On .Scf^'ember 1995. an ‘International Symposium on Recent Trends in Curriculum 
Rclorm' was held at the National Education Centre in recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of 
UNESCO, with the participation of four specialists from the meeting: Dr Ban-y McGaw 



(Australia), Mr Yukihiko Hishimura (Japan), Dr Don-Hee Lee (Republic of Korea), Dr Wynne 
Harlen (United Kingdom) and Dr Gordon M. Ambach (United States of America). 

Closing session 

A draft of the final report was presented to the participants of the meeting on its linal day (14 
September 1995) and was adopted with modifications. 



SYNTHESIS OF COUNTRY EXPERIENCES 



This section summarizes the main issues brought out in the country reports prepared by 
participants and in the discussions during the meeting. Summaries of the country reports are 
provided in Annex I. The country reports and the discussions covered the following topics: 

• the most pressing educational issues and problems in the country; 

• linkages between educational research, educational reform and decision-making, 
particularly: the role of educational research in planning and implementing 
educational reform in such areas as curricular reform and decision-making; and 
identification of future research and information needs for educational reform and 
educational decision-making; 

• major educational infoimation sources available in the country, particularly with 
regard to: types of infomiation collected and disseminated, types of users, and 
linkage or access to information services and networks outside the country; and 

• the main obstacles preventing a greater use of educational research findings and 
infoimation for educational reform and decision-making. 

Although this report is based primarily upon the participants’ contributions, other sources have 
been consulted, such as national reports on the development of education submitted to 
UNESCO-IBE by Member States, NIER/UNESCO-APEID (Asia-Pacific Programme of 
Educational Innovation for Development) meeting reports and other documentation relevant 
to the theme of the meeting. At various points in the report some countries are presented as 
illustrating particular issues or developments, yet the top’cs are often relevant to other 
countries as well. 

The most pressing educational issues and problems 

Participating countries reported various educational priority issues and problem areas. Some 
of these areas and issues are country-specific, and relate closely to the country's unique social, 
political and developmental contexts. Some countries are introducing more radical and 
comprehensive agendas for educational refoim and activities than others. Notwithstanding 
differing priorities, all countries regard educational refoim activities as an essential supporting 
and driving force of national development. 

The major educational issues pointed out by the countries can be viewed from four 
different angles: 

• guiding principles: the relevance, quality and efficienc" of education; 

partnership/participation in education; ficxible. comprehensive. . ..lUre-oriented and 
development-oriented education; students' work loads; 

• system-articulation and finance issues: decentralization of the education systems 
and management; centralized de:ision-making; fedc.al systems and networks; 
strengthening of school autonomy; systems of lifelong learning; transition from one 
system of education to another; co-ordination and linkages of various systems 
within the education sector, and between the education sector and other sectors in 
society; types and levels of education; 

• special areas of education: educational contents and cuiTicular integration; methods 
and materials; higher education- teacher training; learning technologies; and 




• learner-related issues: cultural, linguistic and socio-economic backgrounds; 
illiteracy; gender equity; ethnic minorities; learning in remote and rural areas; 
motivation, social and emotional problems; teacher shortage in rural areas. . 

The guiding principle.'; for the overall system of education — such as its relevance, quality and 
efficiency — appear to cut across all major priority areas. Following the trilogy of development 
put forward by the 'Basic Guidelines of the State Policy' (equity, economic growth and 
national stability), Indonesia considers education as a decisive factor in achieving equalization 
of achievement. 

The relevance ol education refers to the needs of the learner, the developmental and 
socio-cultural needs of the nation (both -esent and future), as well as the local and provincial 
needs. 

Urgent issues related to system-articulation and educational financing arc the 
decentralization of the education system and the delegation of authority to local and provincial 
bodies ol education. Participation, collaboration and co-operation among different sectors, 
organizations and personnel arc considered important facilitating and safeguarding 
mcchiinisms ol the process of decentralization. China is currently going through many 
educational reform activities and programmes, one of which is to sub-contract government-run 
schools to local communities or individual citizens, and alternatively, to provide non- 
governmental schools with governmental subsidies, where conditions permit. China plans to 
increase the percentage of educational expenditure from 39f of the gross national product 
(GNP) in 1991 lo 4% by the year 2000. 

Over the last five years, Romania has been going through the stages of breaking away 
Irom the communist system, of stabilizing and consolidating the education system and of 
decentralizing educational management and administration. Romania insists that this proce.ss 
should be backed by policy and other types ol relevant research, the training of necessai'y 
support stall and altitudinal changes on the part of the educational authorities and personnel. 
Since unification in 1990. Gcmiany has faced the challenge of attempting to establish a 
common and comparable basic structure within its school system. Australia is moving to 
develop a more national perspective through co-operation among the states and to 
decentralize lurthcr within the states while maintaining a common cuiriculum framework. 
Bahrain is trying to mobilize the efforts and know-how of various units of the Ministry of 
Education and those of other offices in order to make concerted attempts at change in the 
education system. .lapan is struggling to establish better forms and sti'uctures of a lifelong 
education system in counti'y whose population is ageing. The United States is implementing 
.•strategics for standards and system-wide reforms to achieve new national education goals. The 
dual objectives ol raising standards for all children while promoting specific programmes for 
those living in poverty, those sullcring from disabilities and other special needs arc the top 
priorities. 

The reports Irom Argentina. Brazil and China indicate that decentralization of the 
education system is not a dichotomous issue — cither centralized or decentralized. The.se three 
counti'ics arc attempting reforms to fice the challenge of establishing a new balance, 
empowering both schools with increased autonomy and the centre with centralized 
irameworks and systems. The question is how and to what extent the education system should 
be decentralized. This process involves: the identification of mutually beneficial and facilitative 
roles of both the federal and local governments; the roles of different actors and participants in 
educational refonn and their autonomous functions in this process; mechanisms of 
consultation and pai'ticipation ol these actors; the iiifonnation systems required to co-ordinate 
and efficiently update infomiation relevant to educational refonn at the federal level; and the 
capacity to collect, analyze and synthesize local infomiation sources. 



The reform of specific areas of education, particularly the new organization of contents 
and methods of education, is considered by the majority of countries as a continuous process, 
and reform attempts in this area directly affect the leamcr, the teacher and the support stall. 
New learner-focused evaluation and examination procedures which place more importance on 
students’ mastery of knowledge, their motivation to learn and their competence-building are 
gaining more and more attention. China considers it important to update science courses and 
the contents of school textbooks in order to take into account the latest advances in science 
and technology and to increase the relevance of instruction to daily life. Germany is taking 
measures to reinforce tolerance and solidarity through the development of positive attitudes in 
young people and the promotion ol appropriate educational activities. Australia has, through 
national collaboration between the stales and territories, lundamenlally altered its cun'iculum 
framework by expressing it in terms of student learning outcomes in eight learning areas. The 
United States is investing heavily in use of learning technologies. Most ol the countries have 
oriented curricula changes to develop essential competencies. 

Asian countries, such as Thailand, are treating science and technology education as 
well as moral and ethical education as priority educational issues and the integration of various 
subject matters is receiving more attention in this region. The development of new methods 
and teaching materials in the Arabic language is important for Bahrain. 

Teacher education is a priority for ah countries. The expanding ro.es and new 
responsibilities of teachers are currently discussed in many parts of th.e world, along with 
issues associated with teacher status, teacher competence and qualitative improvement of pre- 
service and. particularly in those countries with an ageing teaching profession, in-service 
teacher education. The educational contents related to health, the environment and population 
are going through new experiments of integration and the development ol new teaching 
materials and methods. Higher education, employment and fuithcr training arc priority issues 
for Australia. China. Japan. Romania and many other countries. 

Learner-related issues of education cover the illiterate and the education of special 
groups, such as the physically challenged, linguistic and cultural minorities, students in remote 
and rural areas, refugees and migrants, and women and girls. Multi-cultural education, the 
leaching of minority languages, and creating a gender-sensitive curriculum arc proposed to 
cater to the needs of various learners. 

The role of research in planning and implementing educational reform 

The majority of countries expressed diverse opinions with regard to the areas ol educational 
reform programmes and activities where educational research (hereaher ER) exerts inllucncc 
and has an impart. All countries share the view that research in general is useful and agree 
with the fundamental role ER plays. That is. ER is basically a vehicle to produce sy.siematic 
and analytical knowledge and infomiation designed to aid the understanding of educational 
phenomena and the planning and practices ol educational changes essential for educational 
reform. 

The importance attached to the role of educational research in educational rcfomi has 
been evident in the United Slates, for example, in the recent reorganization of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERl). I'hc United States created a new policy 
board, the National Educational Research Policy and Priority Board; five national education 
research institutions and a new National Librai-y for Education within OERl. in addition to the 
existing National Center for Educational Statistics. Dissemination through the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) and the Internet has been expanded particularly to serve 
teachers and administrators. 



Educational research in Japan constitutes an important resource i'or policy-level 
decision-making in educational administration. In particular, research resources are heavily 
drawn on in the course of debates in such organs as the Central Council for Education and the 
Curriculum Council. China has the National Steering Committee on Educational Research 
Planning, and recently a Leading Co-ordination Group on Educational Research has been 
established within the State Education Commission. 

The German Science Council {W isscnschaftsrai) is instiiimental in advising pcU'liaments 
and governmental authorities of the Lander on scientific and research matters, while the 
Gemuin Research Foundation {Deutsche Forschuiii>Si>eineinsehaft) awards financial support 
to research projects, particularly of a collaborative and multi-di.sciplinary nature. The Bund- 
Lander Commission for Educational Planning and Research promotes pilot projects and 
evaluation re.search projects at both the Lander and federal levels. The commission has also 
initiated a Special Infomiation System of Education, conducted for the time being as a pilot 
project, 'fhe objective of this project is to collect information on the overall development of 
the education system. A network consisting of documentation and information units in the 
L9frnder and special university institutes has already been developed within this project. 

The Korean Educational Development Institute has been promoting ER regiu'ding 
major priorities in Korean education and educational policies. The university-based research 
institutes, provincial/municipal centres for educational research, private research institutes and 
teachers ol elementary and secondary schools have been actively participating in research 
activities to aid educational reform activities. The Republic of Korea discloses three functions 
of research in enhancing educational research activities and programmes: evaluation or state- 
of-the-art research on the current status and situations of education; the provision of a 
knowledge ba.se for policy alternatives and options; and development-oriented research to 
implement the specitic tasks and activities of educational reform. 

The Philippines places considerable importance on the role of research in formulating 
policies and strategics for educational reform activities, and their research experiences show 
that a substantial number of reform activities have profited from the knowlcdge/information 
base which their research has generated. The Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports runs 
several bureaux and specialized centres which arc actively engaged in research on policy- and 
practice-related educational issues. The National Educational Testing and Research Centre 
(NETRC) is a leading research institute which conducts research on policy-matters and other 
educational priorities, particularly addressing access to quality education for all Filipinos. 

The Olficc of the National Education Commission of Thailand, which is responsible for 
the preparation of the National Scheme of Education and co-ordination of the National 
Development Plan, initiates and analyzes information from educational research activities at 
the national, ministerial/departinental. institutional and individual levels. Research at the 
national level is aimed at improving the efficiency of the education system, policy formation 
and planning, while research at the ministerial, institutional and individual levels is undertaken 
to deal with more specific objectives. 

In Australia, there is a vei^ diverse educational research enterprise with the largest 
component being in the universities. Two national reviews, one general and the other focused 
on research in vocational education and training, found clciU' evidence of increasing research 
strength but also cvitlencc of Pigmentation and inadequate connections with policy and 
practice. 

In the Netherlands, contract research (financed by the government) plays an important 
role in supporting educational policy-making and practice. There arc two types of research in 
the Netherlands those research projects conducted b) universities and those undertaken 
under contractual aiTangcments with the National Institute for Educational Research (SVO) 
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and the Ministi7 of Education, Culture and Sciences. University-based research consumes 
about 30% of the national educational research budget. The results of educational research for 
educational reform activities in this country can be classified into the following four types; 
fundumenial research aimed at the understanding ol’ educational problems; diagnostic 
research to support educational practices; development research to support educational policy 
and practice (curriculum, tests, policy measures, etc.); and evaluation research to investigate 
the effects of policy measures implemented or educational materials developed. Educational 
research in the Netherlands is utilized in some phases of the educational policy-making process 
in the analysis of problems and/or in the development of alternative .%olutions or options. 

The activities of Indonesia's Office of Educational and Cultural Research and 
Development cover a wide range ol research topics, including policy-planning and 
development, pedagogical issues and educational and cultural planning. The Centre tor 
Informatics collects, processes and publishes educational statistics, and also analyzes them 
together with socio-economic data to perform studies on macro educational planning as a part 
of the annual ministerial planning cycle. Indonesia stresses the relevance ot research to societal 
needs at different levels as an important lactor for better utilization of the results of research. 
The Centre for Policy Research ii; Education and Culture is responsible for conducting 
research in education and culture, particularly those research projects designed to provide 
educational policy-makers with information on policy matters and options. The Centre for 
Research and Development on Educational Examination undertakes research and development 
in examination systems at the national level. Indonesia is actively engaged in applied research 
to identify innovations in science and technology and in development projects, including the 
training of the science teaching personnel. This Office is also conducting an evaluation ot the 
applications of pedagogical research, educational curricula, contents and methods of 
education, and teacher training strategies. The Centre for Curriculum and Instructional 
Materials Development and the National Centre of Examination and Educational Evaluation 
arc also taking part in research in the fields of cuiTiculum and examinations. 

Educational research in Malaysia is conducted by various organizations, such as the 
Educational Planning and Research Division of the Ministry of Education, universities, private 
foundations and professional associations. In this country, research plays three main functions: 
to guide decision-making, policy formulation and options; to monitor programmes and policy 
implementation; and to gather information on educational issues and problems. Access, equity, 
quality, efficiency and effectiveness arc pointed out by Malaysia as the guiding principles for 
policy research. 

China cmphasi/cs three functions of educational research: to provide the policy- 
making process with a knowledge base; to provide the educational research process with 
practical information; and to establish theoretical and philosophical foundations of educational 
issues and processes. 

Brazil reports substantial impacts exerted by educational research in the analysis of the 
available statistical data on the drop-out rate, the national evaluation of students' perfomiance 
and the evaluation of the financing and efficiency of public higher education. 

Argentina's educational policy-makers decided to use commissioned research on 
educational needs and demands and the findings of research on specific topics, such as 
mathematics, linguistics, administration in developing the ‘Common Basic Contents', a federal 
cuiricii'iim framework. 

Educational research in Kenya is conducted by various bodies. The Planning Unit of 
the Ministi 7 of Education, with assistance from the Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS) lor 
data processing, collects and analyses vital educational statistics on educational facilities and 
financing, student enrolments and the number of teachers. The Kenya Institute of Education 

i o 
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(KIE) can'ies out cu. riculum development and evaluation research at the pre-school, primary 
and secondary education levels. The Kenya National Examinations Council (KNEC) 
undertakes examination related research in order to improve the diagnostie value of 
examinations at the prinuu-y and secondary levels. The Teachers Sei-vice Commission (TSC) 
collects data on teachers, including their pay scales. The National Council for Science and 
Technology (NCST) co-oi'dinates educational re.search related to science and technolosv. 
Universities, NGOs. individual researchers and international organizations also conduct 
research in Kenya. Collaborative re.search projects with other countries and international 
organizations and those between government agencies and universities are receiving increasing 
attention. Partnership in educational research is a main factor affecting the role of research in 
advancing reform activities in education. 

Recommendations by the National Commi.ssion on Education in Botswana are 
inlluenccd by various agencies including the Botswana Educational Research Association, the 
National Institute ot Research and Documentation and individuals at universities and other 
institutes. These recommendations arc later translated into national policies on education. 
Implementation ot some policies is further informed by research commissioned by relevant 
ministerial departments. 

In 1990. Romania re-established the Institute of Educational Sciences (lES) and the 
Institute of Psychology in order to cope with the renewed need for expertise and infomiation. 
Particularly, the lES is cuiTcntly undertaking the task ol designing, c.xpcrimcntino with and 
evaluating the refomi programmes, covering areas such as the education system, cuniciilum 
development, basic research in education, educational statistics and the dissemination of the 
results of research, pilot projects and international collaborative research projects. 

In the United States. ER has profoundly impacted the shaping of reforms in classroom 
practice, learning theory, the building of system capacity, establishing standards and 
performing assessments, currieulum revision and teacher professionalism, technology for 
learning and in preparation for employment. 

Many countries examine the role of ER at two levels. The micro-level is the degree to 
which ER exerts influence on in-school and oiit-of school activities, such as curriculum and 
textbook development, teaching/leaming processes, values and attitudes of students, 
organization of school activities and learning experiences. The macro-level is the degree to 
which ER influences national policies, policy options and perspectives, and the policy system 
involved in planning educational activities. 

With regard to present and past experiences, there is a general feeling that the impact 
ol ER. particularly the impact ot a direct nature on policy formulation and high-level decision- 
making (macro-level), is rather weak. More countries report that ER has a greater impact on 
micro-level educational activities, such as the development of cuiTicula. teacdiing and learning 
materials, methods ol evaluation and examinations, effective in-service teacher training 
techniques, etc. However, the experiences of Bahrain and the Philippines demonstrate 
exceptionally strong cases of the utilization of research results at the macro-level. Bahrain's 
main research utilization reviews are chaired by the Minister of Education with the 
participation of all senior directors in the ministry. 

According to some countries, micro-level ER is often designed to produce a set of 
recommendations and suggestions concerning optimal choices or courses of action on high- 
quality and efficient ways of delivering educational inputs suited to a given target population 
and its cultural and socio-economic conditions. 

Several countries expressed a dilemma concerning the micro-level or practice-oriented 
ER. On one hand, the widest possible participation ol all actors and interest groups in 
implementing ER is desirable in view of the democratic conduct of research and an enhanced 
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understanding of the agenda and use of the research results. On the other hand, however, a 
concern has been expressed by some countries that wide participation of all parties in ER 
should not lead simply to an increased quantity of ER or to competition in publishing research 
results. Co-ordination and exchange of information is necessary among all the parties involved 
in ER in order to avoid duplication of research topics and the misuse of research funds already 
constrained in both developing and developed countries. 

It was pointed out by these countries that major educational policies and changes are 
often brought about by social, economic and political forces and not by ER. In some cases, 
however. ER can appear related to policies, particularly when ER is cairicd out on an ad-hoc 
basis in order to support or legitimate policy-decisions already taken or intended for 
implementation. 

There is another way to look at the role of ER in planning and implementing 
educational reforms. Here, the assessment of the impact of ER is focused on the research 
utilization procc.ss. In other words, instead oi' inquiring at what levels (for example, policies, 
national education plans, etc.) ER innuenccs the educational refomi process, this analysis 
shaiply focuses on the utilization processes of ER vis-a-vis educational refomi. 

Except in a few' cases where a commissioned ER project has brought out a specific 
solution to a given problem and the commissioner of a research project identified a research 
agenda and the ways the research results w'cre to be utilized, very few countries witnessed a 
linear model of research utilization in which an immediate solution to a specific problem was 
sufficiently brought out by ER. 

Some countries refer to the so-called 'enlightenment model' of ER utilization, w'here 
(although ER does not bear a direct relationship to the decision-making or policy process) it 
provides a progressive and gradual stimulus, and in doing so it widens the horizons of policy- 
makers' perspectives with scientific and analytical information. ER. in this sense, enlightens 
and stimulates the thinking of politicians and decision-makers, teachers, school administrators 
and other educational practitioners. Along with ER's role of providing enlightenment, some 
reports refer to researchers, researcher-advisers or brokers whose role is often, besides giving 
advice for solving specific problems, to serve as experts for advisory committees of the 
ministries of education, advisers to large-scale national projects, research supervisors in higher 
education, indicating that human resources contribute to the enlightening function of ER. 

Because some countries have little confidence in the linear-model of ER utilization and 
oppose strict compartmentalization of the three major actors in this area (researchers, policy- 
makers and educational practitioners), they have discovered a new kind of ER utilization 
strategy. This new model is a dynamic one and relies heavily on the interactions of the main 
actors of ER in the agenda-setting, implementation strategics and use of ER results. This 
model requires not only interactive communication or negotiation techniques by the users and 
producers of ER. but also inspires active processes among the user and producers themselves. 
Eor example, the knowledge/information needs at the local, provincial and national levels must 
be taken into consideration when drawing up a research agenda. The producers of ER in 
universities, ministries, autonomous research centres and teacher-researchers must 
communicate with each other to maximize the contribution of each other's experiences and 
research results in promoting the utilization of ER. 

Since the country reports were focused on obstacles, they did not seek to document 
success stories about the direct and visible impact of ER in terms of generating policy options 
and decisions. Several countries, however, pointed out the usefulness and the important role 
played by so-called evaluation research. Evaluation research aims to assess the existing state of 
affairs and the impact and the degrees of success of implemented policies and planned reform 
programmes and activities. Due to present trends of decentralizing the management of 
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education systems, the central authorities of education are particularly interested in assessing 
the effects of centrally initiated, research-driven educational refomi activities at the local and 
provincial levels. This fact is often witnessed by the need for a centralized information system 
which can collect and analyze various types of educational information created in different 
regions and at local points within a given country. In this case, the collection and analysis of 
infomiation is not possible at the central level; the linkage of the central system of information 
with those of the local levels is proposed as an alternative solution. 

Decision-makers often see state-of-the-art research as a useful instrument to analyze 
trends and general developments in the problem areas under review before the formulation of 
refomis and activities. The state-of-the-art review on the results of ER provides educational 
researchers w'ith information in a given area, often signals what areas have been extensively 
explored and reveals which research areas remain relatively unexplored. 

The rigour and power of the role of ER \ is-a-vis educational rcfomi is also detemiined 
by many other factors, some of which are inherent in ER and others w'hich are external to it. 
The magnitude of funding for research and development (R&D). strong or weak ER policies, 
the infrastructure ot ER. and the human resources reserved for ER are examples of external 
factors. Those factors internal to ER arc the quality of research (both input and output), and 
the relevance of the results of ER in terms of time and space (different time points in the 
development of a nation, short-term or long-term results, and different levels such as local or 
provincial). 

Future research and information needs 

Ri;.S[;arc h \i;i;ds 

Tlie participating countries expressed their future needs of ER mainly in tcmis of: 

• research priorities; 

• new orientations and methodologies for research; 

• more effective linkages between the producers and users of ER; 

• support systems and personnel; and 

• international and regional co-operation. 

Priorities for research 

Countries indicated the following areas in which research should be continued: 

• educational contents and establishin« standards, curriculum, teaching methods, 
evaluation methods, assessment to enhance learning, examinations, learning 
processes, theories of teaching and learning practice; 

• systems, structures and management of education, access to basic and compulsory 
education, decentralization, school management, linking the fomial and infoimal 
types of education, transition from vocational education to work (linking higher 
education, employment and training, etc.), use of learning technologies in and 
outside of schools; 

• policies and educational goals (education for the twenty-first century, 
democratization of education, cultural and international objectives of education); 

• teacher education and staff development (expanding roles of teachers, teacher 
shortage, teacher status, professional competence of teachers, etc.); 
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• social aspects of education (equality of educational opportunity, disadvantaged 
groups, the physically challenged, social integration, minority groups, rriulti-cultural 
education, gender issues, refugees, environmental education, etc.); and 

• international issues (regional co-operation, internationalization of education, study 
abroad, regional and international recognition of diplomas, etc.). 

As far as the contents and methods of education are concerned, the countries are pre -occupied 
by quality, relevance, efbciency and cost-effective operations, moral education, modifying 
existing models and developing new curricula. ER, both as a means of supporting the 
development of innovative approaches and projects and of assessing their implementation and 
impact, is attracting increased attention in many countries. 

New orientations and methodologies for research 

No country suggests weakening the scientific rigour of ER and its analytical power in order to 
align ER with the more practical and urgent needs of decision-making. However, a series of 
important questions were raised. How can researchers, while applying and even improving 
scientific methodologies of ER, expand the horizons of ER in terms of politically, socially and 
pedagogically pertinent agenda setting, and also encourage greater use of research results by 
politicians, decision-makers and educational practitioners? How can researchers enku'ge their 
view of policy-making and socio-political constraints involved in various decision-making 
realities, particularly to match their work with large-scale system-wide and 'systematic' 
reforms? How can researchers meet the urgent time frame of decision-makers who must 
choose options quickly? How can researchers help decision-makers who are relatively 
unfamiliiu- with ER to develop greater understanding of ER and its scientific value, so that ER 
information can be utilized as a basis for their decision-making, in addition to the present 
system based on their personal experiences, instincts, and the intluence of public opinion and 
the media? 

According to all countries, the combination of both quantitative and qualitative 
methods of ER is useful. This calls for an alliance of several social and human science 
disciplines and a multi-disciplinary approach to educational problems. Historical research, 
action research, longitudinal and state-of-the-art research, socio-cultural analysis of education, 
anthropological approaches, as well statistical and other quantitative methods, can be skilfully 
combined. This approach can contribute to widening the role of ER and its increased relevance 
to education. This approach also calls for the co-operation of researchers from other fields. 

Argentina suggests not only policy-oriented or applied research aimed at decision- 
making, but also the need for basic research which sometimes may have more predictive 
potential. 

Australia calls for basic research on learning and teaching processes to be maintained 
but also for applied work on curriculum, management in devolved systems, the economic 
benefits of education and training, and the role of practitioners as re.searchers. 

Bahrain has adopted a new research approach with a focus on educational processes. 
.New conceptions of validity, new techniques and different kinds of data are used to explore 
current processes and to investigate the impact of policies in operation. 

The Netherlands suggests various principles, such as independence of research 
institutes, competition, coherent programming and client-oriented re.;earch, as means to 
improve the quality of research in order to guarantee that the intended results are achieved. 

Egypt is using the results of comparative educational studies to identify common and 
different approaches to cuiriculum development, examination systems and the teaching of 
foreign languages. 



Cliina calls for a more dynamic orienialion of ediicalional research and ihe need lo 
iniroduce ihe concept of competition into various aspects of the research process. 

The Republic of Korea considers longitudinal research as an important tool for 
obtaining precise and long-term information on various aspects and learners. 

More effective linka!>es between the producers and users ofER 

Many countries recognize that not only the quality of ER is important, hut also that ER must 
be reliable and credible in order tor its results to be used and applied fully to decision-making. 
In this respect, effective collaborative links between educational researchers and practitioners 
is essential. 

Indonesia stresses that educational research should be built into a long-teirn master 
plan of education and such research must be geared towards the major educational priorities of 
the nation. 

All the countries foresee the increase of international collaborative research as a means 
to analyze educational issues from an objective and comparative perspective, and consider 
such research as a significant contribution to the planning of educational policies. 

The needs expressed by participating countries to reinforce the links between the three 
types of actors — researchers, policy-makers and educational practitioners — can he illustrated 
through a brief examination of the cultural characteristics of these groups. 

The culture of researchers is basically discipline-oriented and does not (necessiuily) 
require frequent decision-making or priority setting for choosing desirable options and for 
system-wide decisions. The knowledge and information produced by researchers is not fixed 
or definite and is open to change and verification. As one of the main cultural tasks of this 
group is to systematize knowledge and ini’ormation. its engagement is often theoretical and 
conceptual. More importantly, the main dialogue or communication partners in this group arc 
fellow researchers. 

The cultuie of policy-makers is. on the other hand, vei-y much action-driven. Actions 
and decisions arc important ingredients of the culture of this group. As the actors in this 
culture are often elected or appointed, not only for technical competence but also for reasons 
of politics and power dynamics within the circles or parties to which they belong, their 
decision-making is often restrained by the political, social and financial circumstances 
surrounding educational issues. In many cases, policy-makers and high-level decision-makers 
do not have research backgrounds and experience. Thus, they rely heavily on their personal 
experiences, common sense and the opinions of pressure groups and the media. Their active 
time frame is another problem — they must be persuaded to be patient for longer-term research 
and educational outcomes. 

The culture of educational practitioners (teachers, school administrators, inspectors, 
counselling and guidance officers. cuiTiculum developers, etc.) is vei^ much field-dependent. 
They do not usually believe in generalized theories or practices. They tend to think educational 
reform principles and practices must be verified for their relevance each time they are applied 
in different settings. Their educational decision-making is often restricted to such aspects as 
cost-effectiveness, institutional factors and the realistic work-load of educational practitioners, 
and they are particularly concerned with the willingness and motivation of the teaching 
personnel involved in educational refonn activities. 

When it comes to understanding the different practices of these three cultural groups, 
countries suggest that the members of these three groups must first understand each others' 
principal roles, salient tasks, attitudes and aspirations expressed in ER. Such cultural 
understanding can grow by reading about other groups, or simply by becoming informed about 
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the other groups via indirect encounters or communication and dialogue. However, I'ace-to- 
facc contact and active exchange of information in the personal form of communication 
enhances such understanding efUciently and profoundly. ER results will be better used if the 
ER agenda is shaped more by the policy-makers. 

Some countries insist that one of the tnost effective ways of promoting this three-party 
co-operation is to work together towards a common goal. According to the themes of the 
Tokyo meeting, a common gotil provides the maximum utilization of knowledge and 
information produced by ER for policy decisions and educational practices. Thus, the actual 
practice of ER would involve the co-operative establishment of a research agenda, research 
ba.sed on an analysis of needs, collaborative implementation of research and the joint planning 
for the dis.semination and utilization of the results of ER. Botswana and Kenya offer examples 
of this kind of collaboration. 

Finally, linkage issues can maximize education and training at all levels. Policy and 
educational practice issues can be closely and systematically linked with scientific inquii7 and 
critical as.sessment of infomruion and knowledge as a basis of informed decision-making. 
Researchers can be trained in how to be more sensitive to political and social aspects of ER. 
and on ..ow to conduct and disseminate policy research and its results. Decision-makers can 
receive training in the utilization of information and knowledge, and how to combine them 
effectively with their political common-sense, their experiences, and public opinion and 
pressure so that the options chosen and decisions taken can be legitimated (politically, socially 
and intellectually). Educational practitioners can be trained to link educational practices with 
educational theories through th.' provision of piactical problem-solving training programmes 
which offer case studies on how the theory-practice linkage can be improved in the actual 
settings of educational practices. As a means to strengthen links between researeh and 
practice, there is an increasing number of teacher/researchers (for example, in Australia. Japan 
Malaysia, Romania and the United States) and. consequently, the recognition of a growing 
need both to examine the role of teacher training, and to introduce teacher trainers and 
trainees to the use and application of research to teaching practices. 

Research findings can also be brought to the attention of a larger audience through 
appropriate packaging and publication. In Scotland, for instance, the various institutions 
involved in educational research prepare short versions of research reports, summaries of 
surveys, or articles tind news specifically aimed at teachers. These materials are written in a 
non-academic style and widely distributed, often to all schools and other educational 
institutions, free of charge. In many ccnmtries (such as Argentina and Bahrain), re.search 
findings are forwarded to newspapers which publish the findings of interest to their retidership. 
The involvement of the press in the dissemination of research results permits the general 
public, including teachers and parents, to be aware of possible solutions to educational issues 
and so to infiuence decisions through social pressure. 

In Bahrain, a seminar involving the educational staff of live schools is held fortnightly 
to discuss the main lines of cuiTent research. 

At the regional level, the Educational Rcsem-ch Network in Eastern and Southern 
Africa (ERNESA) is working on a strategy to enhance the utilization of research findings for 
decision-making through a project called Educational Research Information for Practitioners 
(ERIP). The project aims at disseminating educational research materials which tire practical, 
relevant and topical to educational practitioners by summarizing research findings in everydiiy 
language and sending them to tetichers, school administriitors and policy-makers, l-'urthermore. 
ERNESA has initiated the Alrica Policy Dialogue Project, which emphasizes interactiern 
between researchers and users of research infomiation in terms of detemiining research 
priorities and research methods to investigate issues. 




The Informalion and Documentation Unit within the Geiman Institute for International 
Educational Research is directing some of its activities to the analysis of processes related to 
educational decision-making in Gemiany and in the European Union,. 

Support systems ami personnel 

The participating countries, particularly the developing countries, expressed their concern to 
reinforce the infrastructure of ER, increase manpower for ER and develop supportive policies 
for ER. As some countries pointed out, whether or not such support does actually increase 
depends largely on whether researchers can convince policy-makers of the relevance and value 
of research by presenting systematically successful cases of ER utilization. Brazil, in this 
respect, indicates the importance of the consultancy capacity of researchers as an important 
factor to determine the research utilization process. Such research and manpower 
requirements must be met within the bounds of the limited resources generally allocated to 
ER — this presents a difficulty as well as a challenge. 

This challenge, however, has been met by the Latin American Infonnation and 
Documentation Network for Education (REDUC). a co-operative system for gathering, 
processing and publishing educational studies earned out by both researchers and grass-roots 
workers. Because of the decentralized nature of its operations. REDUC seeks to train policy 
analysts capable of promoting policies and programmes to be implemented in complex 
situations characterized by a scarcity of resources, social and political pressures, and distinct 
and even contradictory visions. The objectives of the REDUC courses are to train 
professionals who. through the use of the REDUC infomiation base, can translate data, 
research results and policy options analyses into policy recommendations vvhich are valid for 
particular national contexts. 

International and regional eo-operation 

Many countries pointed out the value of sharing, at regional and international levels, 
information about the lole of ER in planning and implementing educational reform activities, 
particularly concerning main educational innovations and the successful linking of ER. 
decision-making and educational practice. 

Networking of ER institutions for mutual exchange of information, publications and 
research personnel was proposed as a specific activity to promote international and regional 
co-operation in ER. For example. Botswana notes that ERNESA co-ordinates not only 
research activities in the region, but also reinforces links between researchers and information 
centres in order to provide policy-makers with better access to educational infomiation. 
Within the project Educational Research Information for Practitioners. ERNESA plans to 
build databases of abstracts at the national and regional levels and to serve as an infonnation 
broker between decision-makers and the sources of information needed for decision-making. 
ERNESA is not only concerned w'ith dissemination strategy but also with a special training 
programme which w'ould enable researchers to analyze findings, select major issues relevant 
and timely for policy-making and present them in an accessible language. 

International comparative studies and joint projects on various aspects of ER 
utilization and on the dissemination of ER findings must be expanded. Such projects require 
the active participation of all countries and all regions. 

Some countries maintain that meetings w'ith ER administrators and specialists provide 
a meaningful fomm for the exchange of ideas, and the network established through these 



meetings should be used as an on-going niechanisni for exchange of information and co- 
operation. 

INFORMATION NEEDS 

The participating countries c.xperienced the following problems concerning the availability and 
use of educational information. 

• Infonnation on certain educational issues is cither non-existent or is available in 
inadequate quantities. 

• Information on educational issues exists in bits and pieces but is not systematically 
collected and analyzed in one place. 

• Information may be available but its relevance and usefulness are limited. 

In the absence of ER data and information, policy-makers continue to rely on thuir personal 
experiences, their common-sense, the opinions of colleagues and the media. More importantly, 
even when abundant information is available to policy-makers, they cannot use it as a basis for 
decision-making because they cannot understand or assimilate the information due to its 
inappropriate presentation (such as technical difficulty in u’-derstanding the jargon of research 
findings; contradictory results of research outcomes; random presentation, lack of a synthesis 
or unclear points of ER interventions, etc.). This under-utilization of infomiation is sometimes 
caused by the lack of mechanisms or intermediary agents (information brokers) which mediate 
between policy-makers and the producers of information. To strengthen links between the 
production and the use of knowledge. REDUC offers specialized training for infomiation 
brokers whose major task is to bridge the gap between new possibilities (research) and actions 
(policy). Brokers operate as intemiediaries between knowledge and concrete problems. The 
task of brokers is not only the 'packaging' of knowledge so as to respond to problems, but 
also to bring results from policy implementation to the researchers so that they may be 
evaluated. In this way, subsequent research will be increasingly policy-oriented. 

The producers and providers of information often do not meet the information needs of 
policy-makers and do not make sufficient efforts to interact with them. It is generally only 
when policy-makers make specific infomiation requests that producers or providers ot 
infomiation react. In addition, the barrier created by the use of technical Jargon cannot be 
overlooked. Decision-makers rarely have the necessary background to understand infomiation 
presented in highly technical language, nor do they have the time to decipher it. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, the participating countries underlined the 
importance of analyzing the infomiation, providing appropriate mechanisms for its 
dissemination, and creating networks of educational information centres and libraries. 

The following are specific statements made by the countries concerning their 
infoimation needs: 

• The existence of documentation/infomiation centres should be made known to all 
those who could benefit from their sei^vices. 

• Systems should be established which ensui'e effective management of 
documentation and information (such as clear guidelines concerning the collection, 
analysis and dissemination of information and the recruitment of qualified 
personnel). 

• Systems, channels and fomiats for information dissemination should be developed. 

• Infomiation networks should be created or. where they already exist, links 
established between them. 
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• Training programmes for infomiation specialists and documentalists should be 
reoriented to provide more skills in the comprehensive analysis of infoirnation and 
in techniques of reporting and dissemination. 

• Ensure that teachers and administrators have access to ER results. 

Major educational information sources available within the country 

Typi-s and contents of information cct.itxtf.d and disseminated 

The majority of countries use both formal and informal systems and networks to collect 
educational information. They report that the print media are still a popular means to 
disseminate the results of ER and ER-related information. 

The types of information most frequently collected, according to the country reports, 
arc as follows: 

e bibliographic materials (reference lists/annotated bibliographies); 

• research abstracts, research documents; 

• Journals, monographs; 

• state-of-the-art documents (including the state of educational research); 

• briefings; 

• statistical yearbooks on population, educational expenditure, pupil enrolment, etc.; 

• policy documents (national, the United Nations, etc.); 

• regular surveys of pupils' performance; 

• simulation models and policy-analysis documents; 

• comparative profiles of education systems; 

• television and radio programmes; 

• audio-visual teaching/lcarning materials; 

• newsletters; 

• research information for teachers; 

• newspapers (including educational supplements); 

• national reports on the development of education (submitted to I iNE.'sCO-lBE); 

• encyclopedias of education; and 

• national databases of publications on education. 

In regard to content, information is needed in the following areas. 

Education sy.slcnis and ttianagement 

A new balance between dccentrali/ed and centralized frameworks and systems is one of the 
highest priorities in this area. In most countries, the delegation of authority to local and 
provincial bodies is improving, but in others central authorities are controlling some 
discussions. In both kinds of situation, co-ordination and consultation mechanisms play an 
important role. Some countries advocate greater school autonomy. 

Access to education 

Following the achievement of the universalization of primar>' education, many countries have 
also achieved this goal at the secondary level. Nevertheless, access to education for girls and 
women, the physically challenged, cultural and linguistic minorities, remote and rural 
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populations are main areas of infomiation explored by many countries and this information is 
analyzed within the purview of basic education for all and literacy education. 

Educational contents, methods and examination! evaluation 

The information concerning the new organization of and interdisciplinsu'y approaches to 
cumculum includes the introduction of new subject areas (health, environment, population, 
values, etc.), innovative methods of teaching, learner-focused approaches to teaching, the use 
of educational technology, systems approaches to instructit n. the teaching of the mother- 
tongue and less widely spoken languages, teacher-learner interactions, lifelong learning and 
courses for comprehensive education. 

Teachers 

Principal research areas include teacher education programmes, certification, career 
development, teaching competence, status, new roles and responsibilities, and teacher stress. 

Socio-cultural aspects of education 

The .social aspects of education which countries are most concerned with include violence in 
schools, youth problems, multi-culturalism. socio-cultural effects of media, preventive health 
and citizenship. 

Hii^her education 

Areas of research at this level include new institutional roles and responsibilities, the 
relationship to^the labour market, diminishing enrolments. State support, study abroad and 
student mobility, transfer of credits and recognition of diplomas and certificates. 

TYPKS of USF.RS 

The country reports indicate that the information needs of users are growing more complex. 
The advancement of the educational sciences has led to increasingly diversified needs of users. 
Users fall within the following categories: 

• policy-maker.s/decision-makers at the national and provincial levels; 

• admini.strators of educational institutions; 

• university professors; 

• graduate students of education and social sciences; 

• teachers; 

• school principals; 

• teacher educators; 

• researchers; 

• librai'ians; 

• parents; 

• journalists; 

• specialists (psychologists, guidance and counselling personnel, etc.); 

• employers; 

• teacher unions; and 
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• international agencies and organizations. 

In general, there is a tendency for countries to disseminate the results of ER via different 
channels (the mass media, academic and professional journals, etc.) and also through the use 
of diversified formats (full research reports, briefs, executive summaries, research infonnation 
for teachers, etc.). 

LtNK.XGE OR ACCESS 10 INIORMATION SERVICES OUTSIDE THE COUNTRY 

Countries maintain both formal and informal contacts and co-operation anangements with 
networks, infonnation centres and educational research institutions abroad. Many countries 
arc members of regional networks of educational research and information, such as: 

• The Regional Educational Information Netw'ork (REIN) operated by the Regional 
Centre for Educational Innovation and Technology of the Southeast Asian 
.Ministers of Education Organization (SEAMEO-INNOTECH); 

• The Latin American Information and Documentation Network for Education 
(REDUC); 

• The European Documentation and Information System for Education (EUDISED) 
of the Council of Europe; 

• The Education Infoimation Network in the European Union and the EFTA/EEA 
countries (EURYDICE); and 

• The ReseiU'ch Review and Advisory Group (RRAG) which operates through four 

channels: NORRAG (Northern countries). ERNESA (African countries). 

SEARRAG (Southeast Asia) and LARRAG (Latin America). 

UNESCO operates the following regional and international networks to promote the exchange 
of educational information, innovative experiments and experiences throughout the world: 

• The Network of Educational Innovation for Development in Africa (NEIDA, 
Dakar); 

• The Educational Innovation Programme for Development in the Arab States 
(ElPDAS. Amman); 

• The Asia-Pacific Programme of Educational Innovation for Development (APEID. 
Bangkok); 

• The Asia-Pacific Centre o'" Educational Innovation for Development (ACEID. 
Bangkok); 

• The International Network for Educational Information (INED, IBE, Geneva); 

• Caribbean Network of Educational Innovation for Development (CARNEID. 
Bridgetown); 

• Co-operation for Renewal and Development of Education in Europe (CORDEE, 
UNESCO, Paris); 

• The Major Project of Education in Latin America and the Caribbean (Santiago); 
'I'herc is also ERIC (Educational Resources Infonnation Center) in the United States and 
Internet. 

Most of the participating countries are members of one or more of these networks. 
Many countries also have direct links with national ER institutions (such as NCERT, NIER 
and ACER). The Korean Educational Development Institute is a member of DIALOG, an 
information network operating via satellite for the exchange of innovative research outcomes. 
The Botswana Educational Research Association (BERA) has close links with sister networks 
in Lesotho and Swaziland. Germany's FORIS databank, produced by the Social Sciences 
Information Centre, selects research projects in the field of education of international interest 
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for inclusion in the Council of Europe's EUDISED databank. Germany is also co-operating 
with Austria in the establishment of an educational databank (available on CD-ROM) in which 
fourteen documentation centres from both countries participate. 

Informal contacts, meetings, exchange of researchers and infomiation specialists, and 
the media are further means of obtaining information from abroad. 

Main obstacles preventing greater use of educational research and information 
or educational reform and decision-making 

Political, cui.i urai. and social fac iors 

As education operates as a sub-system of the whole social system, the use of educational 
research also depends on wider political, cuitural and social factors. 

Romania reports that, under the highly centralized former regime, scientific activities 
(including educational research) were discouraged. Some Southeast Asian countries report 
that the critical inquiry approach applied in scientific research sometimes creates 
confrontations and conflicts with the traditional values of this region in which social harmony 
and non-confrontational approaches to problems-solving are advocated. Other countries 
mention that, although some reforms are influenced by educational research, most reform 
activities are motivated by political and economic considerations (accountability, reduction of 
national spending, reduction of educational spending, etc.). 

Chile stresses that the success of educational rcfomi may be limited without integrated 
social policies which consider the needs of the learner (for example, in the areas of health, 
nutrition and family welfare). 

Botswana and Chile suggest close co-operation between research experts and 
consultants of international funding and executing agencies and local researchers to ensure the 
validity of research to the specific context. 

Egypt points to the fact that the change and restructuring of the government affects 
research priorities and its agenda. It also indicates the many agents and interest groups which 
inlluence the establishment of educational priorities, including both the private and public 
sectors. Obviously, this fact limits the impact of educational research on educational reform 
activities, as educational research is not the sole influence on educational reform. 

In some countries, austerity policies to reduce public spending and the government's 
deficit negatively affect funds allocated to educational research, and these policies produce a 
dilemma — how can the research sector cope simultaneously with an increased need for the 
production of scientific information and the political pressure to reduce government spending 
on research. Over time, the funds available to support educational research have diminished. 
This situation makes it imperative that there is co-ordination between the members of the 
research community to reduce areas of overlap and duplication, therefore ensuring that the 
available funds are put to the best use. 

Maintaining thf: status quo and conservatism 
OF the users of rlsf.arch-bashd information 

Some countries (such as Bahrain and Kenya) refer to practitioners' resistance to changes 
brought about through the implementation of research findings. The tendency is to hold on to 
old practices and habits, particularly when such findings propose the introduction of radical 
changes. 
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Arrn uDiNAi., comml'nica tion and authority gaps 

BI:TWHI-:N l•.I■)lK•A ^IONAL RLSHARCHERS, DECISION-MAKERS AND EDUCATIONAL PRACTITIONERS 

Researchers and decision-makers Ibrni communities which differ in vailing degrees 
concerning their approach to desirable changes and the need for innovations for educational 
reforms. Often those who authorize and support research arc disconnected IVom those who 
actually make decisions to apply research in school practice. 

Due to the need to make quick decisions on multi-faceted educational issues, and also 
owing to the lack of trust in the results of research, decision-makers tend to base their 
decisions on personal experiences and common-sense, rather than on scientific data or 
information produced by research. Japan points to the relative lack of consensus between 
policy-makers and teachers on how to tackle educational problems. 

Researchers, on the other hand, arc driven by a theory-oriented discipline which 
emphasizes a rigorous and objective scientific approach and methodology to advance 
educational theories and ideas. They often lack interest, sensitivity and experience in 
understanding the agendas, issues and needs of policy-makers and decision-makers. 
Sometimes they arc reluctant to orient oi' address socio-political issues and problems, and thus 
fail to identify the research and information needs of decision-makers. 

Decision-makers often lack time to participate in research meetings and understand the 
value of research. They woik under time pressures and arc often compelled to make urgent 
decisions. When developing solutions, they tend to focus on the present rather than on long- 
term strategics. 

Because there is constant pressure within the academic world to publish books and 
articles in scientific it)urnals. research is often directed towards academic objectives that arc 
not always linked to social or political changes. 

Teachers, school administrators and other school-based educational personnel often 
find the results of ER too theoretical, inconclusive and, in .some cases, irrelevant to teaching 
and learning. However, in those countries where teachers are actively engaged in ER. such 
research is more successfully applied to the practices of teaching. As pointed out by 
Botswana, the communication of the ptiiposes and results of research to teachers is essential 
for obtaining teachers’ support for data collection in classrooms, and for obtaining practical 
suggestions from teachers on how to improve research. This appears to be at least one 
solution to promote and reinforce stronger links between ER and teaching practice. 

The absence of strong support by policy-makers for the entire process of the execution 
of research projects may reduce researchers interest and the level of their motivation in 
undertaking commissioned policy research projects. 

Lack oe co-ordination in the ac tivities oe re;search institutions 

This refers to the lack of co-ordination of activities by ER institutions, such as the 
development of research agenda priorities, the funding of research. theoi7-building. 
dissemination and use of research findings, networking, and establi.shing re.search- and 
infonnation-sharing systems. 

Lack oe adequate training eor the actors oe educational reform at all levels 

In order to carry out educational reform programmes effectively and create policies that will 
have a significant impact, teachers, school administrators, curriculum developers, education 



officers and othiCrs at local and central levels must be trained adequately to understand and 
apply research-based findings or infomiation to solve educational problems. 

WtiAK inKNTlI-ICATlON Ol- COlJNTRY/l.OCAL-SPHCIFIC NFHDS 

Educational aid and developmental programmes can have a stronger impact on educational 
refomi if policies are created that retlect the particular needs and context in which reform 
tasks are tackled and if those who make the policies are involved in the decisions to undertake 
the ER. 

DlSStiMINATlON SYSTtiMS AND MANAC.HMl-NT OI- Rl-SHARCH-BAStiD INt'ORMA flUN 
Weak infra.slruclure of the information system 

Shortages of skilled and qualified personnel to manage and operate information systems affect 
the capacity to collect, synthesize, analyze and integrate available research-based information. 
There is also often a lack of necessary technological, material and financial support to aid 
these processes. 

Laek of solid information networks for information nianaf>enient and eo-ordination 

Networks can aid both the collection and dissemination of research findings. There are fonnal 
and infoimal networks, both of which are used by the majority of participating countries. One 
of the major problems is how to maintain and manage a nation-wide information network or 
system when countries are opting more and more for the decentralization of their research 
activities and their institutional arrangements. Moreover, who assumes the co-ordinating role 
and functions, and how? 

Forms and lani’ucii’e of eomnninieatinf’ research findings 

The technical and professional journals read by researchers are not addressed to decision- 
makers and educational practitioners, due to the different terminology used in research 
publications, highly abstract conceptualizations of educational issues, followed by lengthy 
theoretical discussions, and the sometimes indecisive and even contradictory conclusions and 
arguments produced by research. 

Language barriers exist not only between researchers and users of research but also 
between countries when attempting to exchange research information. The translation of 
research information from foreign languages into a national language is an expensive 
enteiprise. Also, the dissemination of research reports written in less frequently used 
languages (non-official languages of the UN) is extremely difficult Scotland suggests seminars 
as a means to infomi high-level deeision-makers of both completed and prior-to-publication 
research findings. 

Laek of diversified channels of dissemination 

Printed material is still the primary method of disseminating research-based information while 
audio-visual or multi-media based presentation of infonnation (CD-ROM. television), which 
potentially could have a strong impact on the use of research, is not fully used for technical 
and financial reasons, 



Lack of access to information 



Some research-based findings do not reach users simply because there is no deliberate or 
systematic attempt or capable agent to do sc. Information must be processed in order to be 
accessible to the consumers of research. At times, good theses are kept unpublished or their 
circulation is extremely restricted because their findings are not considered as serious as the 
work of well-established academics. In other cases, research conducted at the university level 
is theoretical, r.ther than practical and applied. 

Time factors 

Decision-makers lu'e busy people and have relatively little time to read research findings. Other 
educational practitioners such as teachers, school administrators and community leaders are 
sometimes reluctant to spend the time necessan' to review educational research literature and 
its results, due to an overload of work as well as often conseiwative attitudes and a desire to 
maintain the status-quo. 

Because of the lengthy process of compiling and analyzing research findings for 
potemial users of ER. research results are often not available within the time limit which the 
users have specified. 

Lack oj training for dissemination 

Training programmes for researchers are still extremely theoretical, stressing the technical and 
statistical analysis of educational issues. Relatively little time is spent on the techniques of 
applying and disseminating research results. The training does not sensitize re.searchers to user 
need.s, especially those of decision- or policy-makers. 

Also, the training programmes of documentalists do not develop their ability to 
analyze, synthesize and disseminate research findings. Documentalists need to be trained to 
identify the information needs of both researchers and decision-makers. 

Quality of information disseminated 

The credibility of information, its relevance and quality affect its use. But problems related to 
the quantity of infomiation should not be overlooked. Also, infoimation overload can be a 
serious obstacle, particularly when large quantities of infomiation are not organized or 
structured hierarchically, or when the information is not presented in a cleiir way. Similarly, 
the Republic of Korea considers the lack of empirical data as an obstacle which reduces the 
impact of research on educational reform. 

The impact of research may also be limited by the fact that research findings are not 
easily reproduced from one .setting to another. Can research results obtained from studying a 
specific institutional setting be used to solve problems in other .settings.’ 

Scotland notes the difficulties of research with a small sample and appeals to research 
to satisfy the short-term needs of policy-makers, yet still encourages longcr-temi research. 
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MAIN ISSUES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



New challenges for educational reforms 

There was general agreement amongst participants that the education systems in various 
countries and regions need to evolve in ways that effectively accommodate the rapid changes 
cuirently taking place in all societies and regions. Education systems should also meet 
demands for greater relevance and effectiveness as they seek to accommodate the emerging 
social, economic, political and cultural issues and concerns. 

Educational research has the potential to make an important contribution to the 
rational understanding and management of these major issues and concerns. Educational 
rc.search can play a key role in the decision-making process for policy-makers and for 
practitioners functioning at various levels within an education system. 

In this respect, participants identified the following key new challenges for educational 

reform. 

Globalization 

With the emergence of the global village, there is strong interaction, exchange and 
interdependence between cultures, countries and individuals. Therefore, within this global 
context, research needs to be conceived and operationalized in an interactive way. moving 
from a ku'gely national to an increasingly global context. 

Democratic principi.ls 

With the emerging new democracies, an increasing number of countries arc adopting 
democratic principles of political organization. This involves a wide range of actors in the 
decision-making process, including various experts and diverse members of civil society. The 
challenges occasioned by this new political context go far beyond the establishment of foimal 
democratic mechanisms to include the transformation of the daily life of the citizenry itself. 
This results in a greater emphasis on shared responsibility in decision-making. This movement 
involves an increasing emphasis on critical thinking, freedom of expres'don. the free How of 
information and on a philosophy of human rights, w'ith particular reference to the rights of the 
individual. 

Problems relatild to the modernization process 



This involves concerns such as drugs, increasing violence, criminality, unemployment, health 
problems, pollution, demographic problems, illiteracy and a loss of traditional values. In 
addressing these urgent problems, decision-makers require immediate and useable research 
findings. As a result, there is a new range of challenges for researchers which have not had to 
be addressed in the past, and also an urgency regarding the immediate availability of research 
data to help solve these problems. These changing demands have required a shift in research 
mentalities and priorities, complicated by the fact that researchers are no longer dispassionate 
observers of the areas about which they conduct research, but are themselves actors in the 
actual situations being researched. 
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COMPETITIVCNESS 



With the emergence of a global economy the countries concerned need to take action to 
reform their education systems in ways which give them a competitive edge to function 
effectively in this changed and highly demanding economic environment. This requires 
improved access to experts' knowledge. Although members of a global village, countries also 
seek to maintain their individuality within this changed context. Consequently, there is a need 
to be increasingly competitive. There is a move to place greater stress on improved quality 
(through the adaptation and adoption of innovative changes), rather than just stressing the 
quantitative expansion of education systems, which was the prior emphasis. 

Equity 

An increasing number of countries are stressing improved access and equity as they reform 
their education systems. In pursuing this objective, reliable information is required both to 
diagnose the extent of the problem and to monitor progress made in the quest to achieve 
greatei' access and equity. This move represents the cultural outcome of the overall trend 
towards political democratization in many countries. Although this concern with equity is an 
international trend, the challenge is nevertheless expressed in national terms with regard to 
policy-making. 

New CITIZENSHIP 

The types of changes occurring in countries have resulted in the redefinition and expansion of 
the rights and responsibilities td' individual citizens. This requires a need to accommodate such 
matters as a changed attitude regarding the role of individuals within the group, new values, a 
desire for individual participation, membership within various communities, the 
accommodation of new innovations and an ability to adapt and anticipate change. As part of 
this move to a re-definition of citizenship, researchers themselves need to be aware of their 
new roles, rights and responsibilities as both producers and consumers of useful knowledge. 

Educational reform and educational -esearch: old partners and new expectations 

The educational environment has become so complex that there is a need for reliable research- 
based data to enable effective decision-making to occur. As a result, previous approaches to 
decision-making, often based upon folklore and intuition, will no longer do. 

In order to address the types of challenges identified above, there is a need to develop 
a more effective bridge (and greater closeness of association) between the producers and 
consumers of educational research. With regard to this matter, participants identified the 
following concerns as being particularly important. 

The rote: oe educational re.si:arch in planning 

AND IMPLEMENTING liDUCATIONAL CHANGE.S 

Three matters warrant special mention. First, because of the complexity of variables, there is a 
need to adopt a holistic approach which brings together, in a harmonious w'ay, the various 
interest groups with a concern about the generation of useable research data. 

Second, there has been a major paradigm shilt in teinis ot systemic reform, with 
attempts now being made to adopt an overall perspective rather than just considering various 
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small matters in isolation. This requires the full, co-ordinated participation of the various 
actors involved in the decision-making process. 

Third, researchers are piuiicularly involved with policy-formulation and programme 
implementation. Participants pointed out that researchers should be involved in an active way 
at all levels of the education sy.stem. Two particular examples were identified by participants: 
the provision of new contents for curriculum materials and textbooks; and the in-service 
training ot teachers in order to .sensitize them to educational research being directed at 
particuhu" reforms. 



STRKNGTHEN'ING UNKAG.IES BETWEiEN DECISION-MAKING AND EDUCA i'IONAL RESEARCH 



Educational reform is generally driven by political, social and economic concerns, whereas 
educational research tends to be motivated by the quest to gain new knowledge and 
understanding regarding educational phenomena. Thus, there is a basic schism between the 
culture of the decision-maker (which is action-oriented) and that of researcher (which is 
knowledge-oriented). Participants identified three major ways in which the.se two different 
cultures can be brought closer together. 

First, the language of research should be changed in order to try to make it more 
understandable for policy-makers, thus making it more relevant, timely and precise. For 
example, an important eoncern is how best to transform knowledge into an effective planning 
matrix. A lengthy debate occurred regarding this matter, including a discu.ssion of the fact that 
researchers produce knowledge whereas decision-makers need information — an adaptation of 
the knowledge produced by the researchers. 

Second, decision-makers and re.searchers undertake different forms of professional 
training which affect their outlook and how they intcipret their roles. There is a need for 
training that helps develop new skills enabling researchers and policy-makers to better 
understand and work with one other. For example, future re.searchers must be trained with 
regard to how to produce researeh reports for decision-makers, how to interact most 
effectively with the mass-media, how to market their ideas most effectively, public relations, 
communication techniques, .sensitivity to .social problems and so on. 

Third, there is a need to develop an organizational culture to help achieve an improved 
mutual understanding and openness with regard to innovative ideas and expert advice. 

Fourth, the detemiination of research priorities and funds should be carried out jointly 
by the decision-makers responsible for funding research, researchers re.scarch bodies and other 
partners of research who participate in the planning, implementation and use of research 
findings. 

Modali ties of .action to m-: used in order to render educational resiearch 
MOR i; responsive to the needs of various actors 
c'onc'frni:d with i:nurATiONAL rf i orm 

Educational rcfoiTii is not the exclusive responsibility of any one interest group, but involves 
many different actors such as; policy-makers, teachers, teticher-traincrs. parents, community 
members, administrators, politicians, trade unions, employers and the media. Therefore, the 
output of educational research needs to be presented in a form that enables easy consumption 
by the.se various interest groups, with both non-academic as well as academic forms of 
presentation being important. Decision-makers occur at all levels of an education system and 
do not just occupy the policy-making level. The democratic involvement of all .sections of the 
community in the decision-making process means that researchers must be able to 



communica'e effectively at both the macro- and micro-levels of decision-making. Participants 
particularly stressed the importance of middle management staff, such as civil servants, 
administrators, inspectors, planners and local decision-makers, and the importance of 
communicating effectively with them to ensure the effective implementation of key research 
findings. 

More specifically, seven different activities were suggested by participants as 
warranting special attention, as lollows; 

• the creation of a common research culture which is shared by all actors in the 
research endeavour; 

• educational research institutions should be open to outside interest groups so that 
they become a true forum of debate on educational reforms; 

• educational research brokers are neccssaiw to enable greater ease of 
communication between the producers and consumers of educational research; 

• the production of publicity materials would enable access to a wider audience, 
consisting of both lay people and professionals; 

• the adoption of effective activities of social inlluence. such as workshops, face-to- 
face meetings, teacher seminars, meetings with policy-makers, interview's, etc.; 

• the encouragement of local and regional research, with the participation ol local 
authorities in addition to large-scale national and administrative events; and 

• the training of teachers regarding how' to implement educational research findings. 

New emphases in ri-:search 

Participants expressi^d the strong belief that there is a need to look beyond the traditional 
methodologies that have dominated educational research over the previous decades. In overall 
terms, they stressed the importance of placing greater emphasis on more qualitative 
approaches and action research, which stresses an interactive and dynamic approach to 
research involving negotiation between the producers and consumers of research. The 
following w'ere identified as especially relevant: 

• Diagnostic research to help identify problems before decision-making occurs. Tliis 
involves such matters as exploratoiw studies, descriptions of the status quo. 
identification of decision-making needs and inventories ol' various types. 

• Development research w'hcrc the purpose is to develop a concrete product 
scientifically, examples being cuiTiculum materials, tests, organizational models, 
educational software and policy measures. 

• Evaluation research to support educational policy and practice. This kind of 
research is complementary to the work of inspectors and others involved in the 
monitoring of education systems. 

• Critical research to focus on alternative models of education and grassroots 
proposals for the renovation of education systems as part of civil society. 

• Ecological research involving case studies and the contcxtuali/ation of research 
findings. 

• Generic (or anticipatory) research which simulates the evolution of education 
systems, anticipates decisions and so provides predictive models to test proposed 
educational reforms before their actual implementation. 

• Prognostic research that is futures oriented. 

• Meta-analysis involving the integration of research findings on a particular theme. 
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The new status of educational research 



The role of the educational researcher has become increasingly diverse, being not just a 
producer of knowledge but also a functioning member of the wider society, a citizen, trainer, 
decision-maker and a user ot statistical and informationydocumentation services. 

Research findings are not value-tree since the researcher is not a social engineer but an 
intellectual, responsible for the ethical and moral aspects of the findings. 

In addition to his/her professional activities, the researcher is also a member of a wider 
community. This can create some conflicts, particularly when the professional activities of the 
researcher arc not fully understood or accepted in the wider community. It follows that 
goodwill and openness arc required on all sides to avoid possible misunderstandings between 
producers and users. 

Information, documentation and dissemination: from the periphery to the cen're 

Documenfation and dis.semination of research infonnation ought not to be seen as a peripheral 
activity. Without appropriate documentation and the facilitation of access to it. iufonnaLioi, 'o 
of no general use to policy-makers, practitioners or even other researchers, h will be a case of 
more infomiation being known than understood. 

A NEW PARTNERSHIP 

The distinction in roles between researchers, documentalists and policy-makers creates a 
separation in the processes of knowledge production, dissemination and decision-making that 
limits the utility and application of research results and reduces the likelihood that research will 
address issues of genuine concern to policy-makers. A new piirtnership between researchers, 
documentalists and policy-makers is needed to avoid the.se problems. 

The expression of this new partnership might vary from country to country and, 
perhaps, from issue to issue, but it needs to be based on mutual respect of expertise and an 
openness to the wisdom of others. As the partnership is developed, its growth is likely to be 
facilitated by face-to-lace meetings with a focus on emerging policy issues of considerable 
importance. Initial meetings could cUu'ity the policy questions, identify relevant existing 
research and mobilize strategies for locating further relevant research. 

A stronger relationship between researchers, documentalists and policy-makers will 
strengthen the role of clirecl dissemination from research to policy-maker, with the additional 
effect of strengthening the influence of policy questions on research questions, but it does not 
address the indirect role of dissemination. Here the relationships are less fonnal and more 
complex, but can be equally powerful. The media provides the most general means of indirect 
dissemination by raising public awareness of policy issues and relevant research findings. 

Role of informa tion and documentation 

Documentation and information are not synonymous. There are diverse forms and sources of 
information, from raw data and demographic statistics to bibliographies. To this information, 
documentation should add selection, organization, interpretation and synthesis. 

At times decision-makers prefer infoimation to the products of documentation because 
unintegrated material can be used more .selectively. Information can also more readily serve a 
role in legitimating policy decisions already taken or in development. Selection ha.sed on the 
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quality and relevance of information, and careful inteipretative integration of the information 
will, however, offer a richer contribution to the policy-making process. 

The scope of the infomiation drawn on is also an important consideration since 
education is so clearly bound in a cultural context. Infomiation from other contexts may be 
relevant but its relevance should not be taken for granted. In many circumstances, locally 
produced information will be most appropriate to local needs but ready access to potentially 
relevant infomiation from the national, regional and international levels is essential. Some 
issues are cleiuiy transnational— having even the status of genuinely global concerns. Forging 
stronger links between fomial education and the training and development ol the national 
workforce is one such example. Citizenship education may be anothei. Foi these, a careful 
comparative approach could yield a helpful international perspective. 

0RGA.NIZ.MI0N Of- DA TABASHS 

It is one thing to say that information should be organized selectively in documentaiw 
databases and made readily accessible, but it is another to achieve this aim. There are many 
existing databases serving individual developed countries — such as ERIC (United States), AEI 
(Australia). CEI (Canada). BEl (United Kingdom) — or groups of developed countries — such 
as EURYDICE, EUDISED and CEDEFOP for Europe— but access to these is limited largely 
to participating countries served directly and tends to depend on access to sophisticated 
communications technology. There are special sources available to some regional groupings of 
developing countries — such as REDUC in Latin America — which have developed appropiiate 
access strategies for the region. At the international level. UNESCO-IBE has developed a 
database, IBEDOCS, which seeks to serve all countries. The IBE has also started reporting on 
educational innovations and has created INNODATA for this puipose— a databank containing 
descriptions of innovative projects implemented in UNESCO's Member States. At present, the 
IBE is developing a full-text databank of the national reports presented b” Member States of 
UNESCO to the 1994 International Conference on Education. It intends to make these 
databases available on CD-ROM and eventually on the Internet. 

Any consideration of how to improve access for potential users must address the 
question of whether existing databases might be integrated so that access does not require 
searching large numbers of overlapping, independent databases. This could be achieved only if 
a universal thesaurus of educational descriptors could be negotiated and provided in as many 
languages as possible. 

Access also depends on the organization of the database, not just the descriptors with 
w'hich specific documents can be located. Databases should be organized from the point of 
view of users and not that of the documental ists w'ho are the database developers. Database 
management must involve screening and selection for quality and relevance at the point of 
deposit of material in the dattibase and monitoring for obsolescence for removal from the 
database. More significant would be a shift to comprehensive abstracts, with a critical 
dimension to provide readers with an evaluative assessment of the content (though the reader 
is then in the hands of the abstracter whose value position will shape the evaluation of the 
document). Some compensation could be provided by offering evaluations from several 
perspectives, perhaps by the inclusion of several evaluative abstracts for more significant 
documents, and by emphasizing the historical and cultural context of a piece of work and its 
implications for policy. A further important contribution could be made with more pro-active 
use of the material in a database to produce analytical reports to serve policy development. 

In the final analysis, the coverage of databases will depend on the adequacy of 
strategics for document capture. The spectrum ol resciirch maicrials is becoming richer and 



this should be reflected in the databases, but the extent of coverage needs to be carefully 
defined. A large anxiy of categories could be considered: policy documents, annual reports, 
legisl'>‘‘on, statistical compilations, the contents of journals, dissertations, conference papers, 
project reports, state-of-the-art reports, textbooks, cuiricula, teaching and training materials 
and evaluation instruments. Once the categories are established, it would be useful to establish, 
as universally as possible among authors and authorities a practice of routine deposit of the 
relevant documents. Comparability should be sought to the extent possible without 
compromising the material through imposition of an iirelevant straight-jacket. The use of 
indicators in addition to raw statistical reports on countries and systems is one means to 
achieve comparability. In the case of the country reports for the International Conference on 
Education, it may be possible tor UNESCO-IBE to establish a common matrix for country 
reports to facilitate more ready comparison of national education systems. A standard, detailed 
questionnaire may facilitate adoption of a common structure. 

Ownership of the information in databases will depend on access, which is more readily 
achieved by researchers and policy-makers in developed countries using languages in which 
the large databases are developed. The needs of those with less access to sophisticated 
communications technology and of those whose work is in less widely-used languages require 
special attention. 
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Although a new partnership between researchers, documental ists and policy-makers has been 
proposed, documentalists will remain the key to the development and maintenance of effective 
databases. Their role, however, will need to change. Recruitment and training of 
documentalists in education will be a key to success. Professional bibliographic skills will be 
essential but a knowledge ot the field of education "''I' ''Iso be necessary if a more evaluative 
role is to be established. The result may be a ,:c professional — a kind of information 

broker who can stand between the researcher and the policy-maker, facilitating communication 
in a language each can understand and increasing the likelihood of common concerns being 
addressed. The information fiow will be in both directions and more than research information 
will be involved. Within a ministry of education, the information broker could be an agent who 
takes, interprets and integrates not only research information but also the kind of infomiation 
that typically flows from lobbyists and other advocacy groups. 



Impact op npw tpx'hnologips 



Mention has already been made of the needs of those without access to sophisticated 
communications technology, but it is important that database developers keep up with 
developments in technology to make access as easy as possible for those users to whom the 
technology is available. The power of new technology can increase the likelihood of a database 
being accessed and used effectively. 

The needs of developing countries should be addressed without compromising the 
capacity of databases to capitalize on the best communications technologies available. In the 
short term, developing countries could be provided with low technology access to databases 
with microfiche or other hiu'd-copy materials. In the mid-term, developing countries need a 
communications infrastructure with which to access the extensive databases already used by 
their couiitoiparts in developed countries. Funding agencies should see this as a priority. 
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Recommendations 



Participants made the following recommendations as a follow-up to the NIERVUNESCO-IBE 
meeting. These recommendations are aimed at the: 

• participants themselves; 

• researchers, decision-makers and information specialists; 

• educational practitioners such as teachers, school-level administrators and teacher 
educators; 

• research institutions and information centres; 

• international and regional organizations; 

• the geneml public; 

• funding agencies; and 

• others. 

E.STABLISHING an INTBRNATIONAl. DATABA.SE ON COMPARATIVE .STUDIES 

There should be a process for convening international, regional and national representatives; 

• to share information on the status of current databases on comparative studies; 

• to design a world-wide system of databases accessible both to users and suppliers 
of infoimation; 

• to provide the organization and finance for these databases; 

• to develop quality control mechanisms for entries; 

• to ensure comparability of data among entries from different countries; and 

• to consider the inclusion of contextual information so that information can be 
considered in relation to the social and political background of the countries. 

Greater funding commitments by nations and international organizations should be made to 
international comparative studies of education. Particular emphasis should be placed on 
comprehensive system comparisons for two puiposes: 

• to better describe and analyze complex educational structures and practices and to 
provide an essential context for comparisons of the components of these systems 
across nations; and 

• the search for valuables which have high impact and cause changes in students' 
performance across nations. This is important for educational policy-makers and 
practitioners. 

Regular collection of data by UNESCO on the condition of education throughout the world 
should be increased and enhanced. This basic data collection should be planned with co- 
operation of other international organizations for long-term collection of essential longitudinal 
information of trends within nations and among nations on the characteristics of education 
.systems, educational practices and student performance. 

• Enhance the reporting of innovations for incremental changes by standardizing the 
format for reporting of innovations. 

• Include ‘national and State-level cumculum plans', and 'school achievements' in 
the I BE database. 

• The IBE. in collaboration with regional networks such as UNESCO-APEID, might 
promote the expansion of national education information systems to include 
information on all schools (for example, many countries have large private 
education sectors whose information is not included in the system). 




Management of information for local decision-makers, such as municipal education 
officers. 






Co-operation among international and regional organizations 

IN RELATION TO THE CONDUCT' AND USE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Organizations such as UNESCO, its regional offices (BREDA, OREALC, PROAP and 
UNEDBAS) and its specialized institutes (such as the IBE, IIEP and UIE), as well as OECD. 
APEC, UNICEF and lEA, should meet on an annual basis to exchange their research and 
study agendas, schedules, budgets and research plans for the next five-year planning period. 
They should attempt to co-ordinate their plans in a report each year which is made available to 
sponsors and funding agencies. The report would enable the international and regional 
organizations and the sponsoring nations to determine priorities for funding and encourage 
efficiency in co-operative activities. The annual meeting of the donor agencies which co- 
operate with developing countries is a privileged context in which educational research 
priorities could be disseminated and promoted. 

International and regional organizations must have sufficient authority and reliable 
financing to enable: official reporting on education systems, descriptions and practices; 
continuing updates on changing practices; trends in performance; and reliable reporting to 
assure timely, quality information. The structures must use capacities in both the governmental 
and non-governmental sectors for completing projects and must assure access to the products. 
These organizations must co-operate more effectively to plan and implement their separate 
activities with a view to producing complementary results. 

COMRARA'I IVL RESEARCH 

It is increasingly important to adopt an international perspective on educational developments, 
qualifications, education systems and interdependent relationships among countries. Variations 
among countries in these structures and practices provide a base for the investigation of the 
effects of these variations in a way that is not possible in a single system. 

The pcU'ticipants identified the following directions for comparative work. 

• Use local researchers as project leaders on comparative educational research in the 
developing world. It happens frequently that outside professionals are brought in to 
administer regional comparative studies. This often leads to decontextualized 
recommendations. By using local research teams, the national research capacity is 
also enhanced. 

• Promote the use of information which is available in the national and regional 
networks, for example regional comparative research projects in Southeast Asia 
should use the SEARRAG information. 

• The contribution of intemational professional associations (such as the World 
Council of Comparative Education Societies) must be reinforced. 

• The IBE will examine the results of the meeting in order to identify useful elements 
for incorporation into its programme proposals for 1996 - 97 , particularly in its 
comparative research and information activities. 

• The IBE will prepare an analytical directory of educational information, research 
and documentation services. 



Traininc; 



Plans should be developed lor co-operation in piahning the training ot researchers and users of 
research such that this training takes place in the context of conducting or using research. The 
training should include a focus on: 

• the synthesis (meta-analysis) of research in different countries; 

• the use of comparative indicators (such as those being developed by the OECD); 
and 

• the use of new qualitative methodologies. 

Consideration should also be given to improving and sustaining the quality ol educational 
research in all countries. 

The I BE should organize at the international level (and at the regional level through 
programmes such as UNESCO-APEID) a training course for producers of educational 
information and for the users of educational information. These courses should incorporate the 
appropriate technology. 

Regional and international courses arc needed for information specialists and 
educational researchers which are orientated toward policy and decision-making and include 
advances in technology (for example. REDUC interactive software). 

Where appropriate, training courses should be carried out within a network context 
(such as ERNESA) in order to place researchers and documentalists strategically. 

On the basis of contributions from pailicipating countries, the IBE will define a new 
profile for the informatioa'documentation specialist and establish a training programme in 
accordance with this profile. 

Forum 

There should be a regular forum of national and international researchers, practitioners and 
policy-makers to take stock of major changes and trends in practices in various nations. 
Through this forum representatives might: 

• assist nations to form sub-groups to examine practices especially pertinent to their 
proposed developments; 

• anticipate substantial emerging issues so that databases can be established to enable 
trend information on practices and future impacts related to these issues; aiul 

• discuss significant developments outside the field of education that should be better 
understood and analyzed for their potential impact on education. 

Donor agencies should take into account the individual profile of countries in the developing 
world and should be sensitive to the particular needs of each country. 

Regional fora are needed in order to build the agenda and olTcr short-term advice for 
decision-makers on the importance of educational infonnation: both agenda building (long- 
term impact); and policy orientated (short-term impact). 

There is a need for inter-regional meetings on the themes relevant to international and 
regional co-operation. The IBE should be increasingly focused on as an international broker 
for educational fora. The international meetings should incorporate decision-makers, 
researchers and information-disseminators to help bridge the gaps that exist between the 
interest groups and to assist nations to form subsets of nations to examine practices especially 
pertinent to their proposed developments. 










Dissemination and advocacy 



A major weakness of' present efforts is in the comnuinication between researcher, policy- 
makers and practitioners. It is not enough for researchers simply to report their work; in cases 
where it is to be used by policy-makers the researchers must be prepared to inteipret it and 
provide it in a form which is effective and suitable for communicating advice to policy-makers. 
Some suggested follow-up activities to be cairied out by the IBE are: 

• the IBE will serve as a facilitator of contact between the participants of the meeting 
and other specialists and institutions in temis of exchange and dissemination of 
results of the meeting; 

• it will publish the final report of the meeting and disseminate it widely to the 
concerned specialist agencies and institutions; 

• the main highlights of the meeting will be published in the next issue of the 
Innovcilion newsletter and widely disseminated; and 

• the IBE can bring out short publications of research findings, “policy news’ and 
comparative studies undertaken by regional networks, such as UNESCO-APEID. 

It was proposed that case studies be undertaken on the development of improved and effective 
links between educational re.searches and policy-makers. It was suggested that such a case 
study could be usefully undertaken in Bahrain, where there is a particularly close and effective 
relationships between researchers and policy-makers. Case studies on a variety of other 
countries would be undertaken as required. 

Networks 

International networks help to satisfy the needs of those who are less able to develop their 
own skills to work with the diversified and international contents of information. 

In this context, the participants suggested that existing networks should: 

• gain access to information for institutional capacity building, such as 
communication technology; 

• build research capacity in the developing world, for example, by cutting down on 
their dependence on foreign researchers and helping to change the policies of those 
donor agencies which prefer foreign re.searchers in local research projects: 

• build a network for decision-makers in education; and 

• be organized around documentalists. researchers, information brokers and 
decision-makers. 

Innovations and systemic reforms in the developing world may be the most appropriate for 
other developing countries because of the simiku'ity of their development needs. Clear 
examples exist of comparable needs assessment and innovation sharing between developing 
countries. Therefore, we suggest that; co-operation between existing networks in the South be 
enhanced; these South-South linkages should be seen together with North-South sharing; and 
the.se linkages supported. 

For countries with Internet access, a link can be made with the IBE. For those without 
access, other modes of linking will be necessary. The IBE maintains old 
technologies/mcthodologies as well as new ones. 

Universities have natural networks among themselves and they should be used for that 
purpose. These are very usei'ul where other types of netw'orks are absent or weak. 

Networks should be formed consisting of researchers, policy-makers and planners at 
the international and national levels. 'Where networks are weak, they should be strengthened. 




Professional associations should be formed on a national level consisting of several 
actors (scholars, teachers, administrators, etc.)- The designated national institutions linked to 
the IBE can serve networks with infoiTnation, for example by using a newsletter. 



ANNEX I: SUMMARIES OF COUNTRY REPORTS 



ARGENTINA 



This paper attempts to contribute to an understanding of the situation in the Argentine 
education system at the end of the twentieth century, employing the results of educational 
research and taking into consideration the framework of the main trends towards change and 
reform. It attempts also to contribute to a systematic approach to the main trends of Argentine 
educational research. 

This summary is organized into .six chapters: (i) some general information about 
Argentina; (ii) some aspects of the current educational situation; (iii) an intcipretation of the 
transformation of the education system into a federal one; (iv) some aspects of cuiTicular 
change; (v) some aspects of the internal State dynamics; and (vi) a first systematic approach to 
trends in research, educational policies and linkages among them 

Some general information about Argentina 

Argentina is a Latin American country with 35 million inliabitants, 8 million of whom live in Buenos 
Aiies and its environs. The urban population is 889f and the illiteracy rate is 47c. There are 10 
million students at all levels studying in 50,000 educational institutions. About 727c of the 5-yeai'- 
old children are in kindergiU'ten and enrolment in compulsory pnmai 7 schools is about 95%. The 
drop-out rates range from 12% in the City of Buenos Aires to 52% in some rural tueas. The main 
problems lue linked to improving quality, equity and efficiency in order to step up the quality of life, 
deepen democracy and guarantee a better cU'ticulation into a globalized world. 

Some aspects of the current educational situation 

Argentine education is going tlirough a process of profound change. This process is the result of a 
heterogeneous movement attempting to respond to many needs and demands using ideas from a 
variety of sources and involving constmetive and obstructive practices on the part of many actors; 
teachers, researchers, decision-makers, pai'ents, students. The results of the cunent transformation 
will be the emergence of a dramatically different education system from the one set up, shaped and 
expanded between approximately 1 880 and 1910. 

With the new Federal Education Law piussed in Argentina in April 1993. Piuiianient faced the 
changes of recent decades and incorporated some suggestions put foi-wiU'd by different actors, 
especially since the transition to democracy in 1984. It has moved towards a decidedly federal 
education system. 

Nowadays, the Federal Council of Culture and Education, chaired by the National Minister 
of Education and integrating the ministries of the twenty-three provinces and the Secretary of 
Education of the Municipality of Buenos Aires, is the entity responsible for introducing national 
educational agreements, ptulicuku'ly those on curricular change and teacher training. There is a 
provision for it to be tissisted by tw-o advisor)’ councils, one technical, with the panicipation of 
academics and representatives of teachers' unions; and another including representatives of the 
economic and social sectors. 




The new law also acts as a working plan for the administration that took oftlce in November 
(992. Tliis is the first administration of a ‘Ministry without schools'. It was faced with the legal 
obligation of setting up two federal systems and a network: the ‘National System of Assessment of 
the Quality of Education'; the ‘National Network of Educational Information'; and the ‘National 
Teacher Training Network'. The same administration is encouraging the introduction of several 
processes, in particular cuiTicuku' change, which were to have been initiated through the agreement 
on ‘common basic contents' for all twenty-four of the country's educational jurisdictions. 

Towards an interpretation of the transformation of the education system 

from a mixed centralized and federal system with a low level of institutional autonomy 

into a federal system with Increasing institutional autonomy 

Between 1968 and 1983 there was a long and dilTicult process of transfering establishments 
dependent on the national State to provincial Jurisdictions and to the Municipality of Buenos Aiies. 
The transfer of .sei-viccs with no lu'ticulation with other educational policies seemed to have 
triggered ofl new problems that coexisted with old ones; rather than — as was hoped — helping to 
solve tliem. Among them were; (a) organizational and administi'ative styles often remote fi'om 
educational needs and demands; (b) an increase in certain costs without a clear improvement in the 
quality of seiwices; and (c) the enormous difficulty of encouraging the participation of the 
educational communities. 

As a sepiaate topic, in the last few years there have been suggestions from vei 7 different 
standpoints that there is a necil to inciease the autonom> of educational institutions, without any 
cic.u' perception that educational establishments had already embarked on such a process. But from 
some research studies it can be deduced that the exercise of autonomy is not always reflected in an 
improvement in educational supply contributing to the development of better quality, or more 
equitable and efficient education. 

Some provinces and tiie national administration lu'c de'eloping projects to overcome the old 
org;inizational anti administrative problems, as well as the new ones; and also to develop a new 
kind of school autonomy. 

Some a.specls of the current curricular changes and related policies 

Since the restoration of democracy in 1984 there has been a movement towards cuiricuku' change 
and pedagogical innovat' >n in many provinces and institutions across the counti 7 . One of the 
tvpica! features of this movement was that it was piecemeal — not piut of a process of reshaping the 
education system as a whole and therefore heterogeneous and lacking in articulation. 

Besides the importruil motivating and mobilizing effects this movement has had. it has given 
rise to some parado.xes: (a) it has become more dilficult for teachers and pupils to move fi'om one 
province to another; (b) it has also become more dilficult to have appropriate textbooks available, 
especially in the small provinces that were not an attractive miu’ket for publishers; (c) existing 
technical capacity was not exploited with a view to supplying the population ol' the whole counti 7 ; 
and (d) certain risks were run in terms ol' education's contribution to national unity. 

Realization of these unforeseen effects and of some quality problems in cuiTicultu’ proposals 
underlined the need to have ‘common basic contents', such as tliosc approved by the Federal 
Council for Culture and Education in Novciv.bcr 1994. 

The dynamics of the process of developing these ‘common basic contents' was a very 
interesting, new and original one. It consisted of three different but convergent circuits: a ’technical' 
one; a ’tederal' one; and a ’national' one. More than 2,000 ‘decisions makers' (teachers, planners, 
principals, etc.) participated in them. The participation of rc.scarchers — not only educational 



reseai'chers, but pailiculaiiy reseiu'chers on the basic and social sciences — was a veiy important 
step. 

As a piul of the ’technical' circuit, contract-reseiurh was demanded by the National Ministiy 
of Education to obtain more information from the working sectors, families and young people; and 
especially about what it was necessiuy to leam at school. 

Unlike the great bulk of existing curricuku designs, the ’common basic contents' m'c related 
to the attempt to direct education towai'ds training in basic, essential skills, introducing or 
underlining as contents much that has to do with processes, and stressing the development of the 
capacity to conceptualize rather than the memorization of factual contents. 

Some aspects of the dynamics of the national State 
and the twenty-four educational jurisdictions 

The national State is acting as the promoter, luliculator and only possible leader on the road from 
the ’dcconfiguralion' and ’fragmentation' of the Argentine education system towiu’ds a reshaping of 
it. However, its capacity to promote and luliculate may well be weiikcned in the short term due to 
piulicuku’ burning issues in some provincial states. 

The present problems on this subject ;u’e: (a) the unsuitability of the old organizational 
structures for the new challenges and Ihnctions to be peifomied; (b) the lack of adequate 
profc.ssional training for a significant percentage of the staff; (c) the difficulties in setting in motion 
the bodies for consulting the community; (d) the difficulties in drawing up Joint programmes and 
projects with allied ministries, universities and NGOs; and (e) some inlierited features of the 
institutional culture, such the inertia of some inllexible routines, the lack of will or ability of the 
average civil seiwant to take decisions and the trend towiu’ds the dispersal of responsibility for 
enors. 

Special programmes and policies of State reform are attempting to overcome these 
handicaps. 

Approaches to a systematic examination of some aspects of the production, 
availability and use of educational research for decision-making 

Educational reseiu’ch in Argentina is au’ried out by some of the more than fifty universities, one 
intergovernmental organization (FLACSO), one international organization (UNICEF), some 
private centres and some depcU’iments of the national and provincial ministries of education. 

Educational research is supported by the universities themselves, by the national and some 
provincial governments through the Councils of Reseiu’ch and Development and by some national 
and international foundations (Antorchas. IDRC. Ford-Foundation, van Leer Foundation). To 
some extent, studies ;u’e also supported by UNESCO, OEI and other international organizations. 
Some feasibility studies ;u’e supported by the World Bank and by the International B;mk for 
Reconstmetion and Development. 

Training of researchers is organized by universities and by R^ACSO. In the latter case, it is 
organ'ized on the basis of an agreement between the Ministiy of Education and the DAAD 
{Deulschcr Akadcmischcr Austauschdienst). R.ACSO is a I.atin American govcmnx;ntal 
organization, which receives students from Argentina and from other Latin American countries and 
professors from developed and developing countries. 

There ai’e in Argentina at least ten educational reviews, but only four reseiu’ch reviews. 
.Nearly all of them began to be published after 1984. REDUC abstracts lu’c also selected and 
published in Argentina. 




A first analysis of tlie production, availability and use of educational reseai'ch leads to the 
following list of ten main trends. 

1. There would seem to be a reasonable amount of research available dealing with the follow-up 
of trends and policies fiom the standpoint of the education system as a whole, with an 
emphasis on the analysis of needs, requirements, proposals, laws and quantitative series. 

2. It would appear that specific research relating to less classical topics, more associated with 
the possibility of taking the right decisions to solve new problems, or to solve old problems 
but set in real contexts, is niuch scaircr — and what use is made of the little reseru'ch available 
based on such approaches is extremely inadequate. 

3. It would appear that the topics most related to the possibility of designing new practical 
alternatives have received more reseairh — albeit not sufficient — than those relating to the 
viability of new practical alternatives. In this sense, the lack of reseairh on the internal 
dynamics of the sector, on teaching models and styles, and on costs is particulaiiy worrying. 
It would apperu" that the existing resctu'ch could help to define policies, but is absolutely 
inadequate to guru'antee effective, efficient improvements in the daily life of institutions and 
schools, prulicLiku'ly in a context of scarce resources. 

4. There seems to be a trend for reseairh on certain topics to be generated in certain types of 
institutions, which air apprurntly the ones intending to use the research on these same topics. 

5. Most of the reseairh produced circulates as 'grey literature’, working papers, unpublished 
master’s theses and feasibility reports of restricted ciirulation. 

6. Well-organized research circuits do not exist. Only now arc universities, research centres, the 
twenty-four ministries and the teacher-training establishments throughout the countiy being 
connected to Internet, its well as to a network of their own. 

7. For the first time in the country’s histoi^, a group of critical professional reseiurhers and a 
certain training capacity for reseai'ch has been developed, prulicuku'ly using approaches ft'om 
educational sociology and policy. This resetu'ch had begun to develop between 1982 and 
1989 through vai'ious processes, one of which was the more dynamic activity of the 
CONICET (National Council for Scientific and Technological Rc.search). 

8. But there is an increasing neglect of incipient basic educational reseai'ch. Since 1989. the 
CONICET seems to have slowed down the process of improvement of basic research that 
appciu'cd to be stiu'ting to reveal interesting developments. Instead of that bas-e researeh. 
there is now a type of research directed at decision-making, which is interesting, but of a 
strictly descriptive nature. Such rcsciu'ch seems to have, but actually lacks, high predictive 
potential. 

9. The National Ministiy' of Education as well as the provinces need more reseiu'ch. but the 
seiu'ch for professionalization of the civil seiwice means that use is made of researchers, who 
often give up their professional practice to join national State bodies, provincial state bodies 
or the two large investment projects that ai'e just stalling up (World Bank and the 
International Bank for Reconstmetion and Development). 

10. There is an increasing participation in international compai'ativc reseiu'ch. especially on 
studies caiTied out by UNESCO agencies (IBE. OREALC). 

In conclusion, it can be said that when democracy began to be restored m 1984 there were hardly 
any educational policies and reseai'ch to improve the quality, equity and effectiveness of the 
education system. 

If that situation is taken as a reference, there is no doubt that progress in both sectors and in 
linkages between them has been made. But progress is still weak and not enough to support the 
current — and especially the necessiu^ — changes in education and in the education system. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Pressing issues in education 

Australia is a federation in which the constitutional responsibility tor education rests with the 
six states and two ten'itories, and not with the national government. There is, therefore, no 
national education system; there are six state and two territory systems. Despite this, a national 
perspective on many educational issues is increasingly being achieved through co-operation 
between the states and teiritories, with the active support of the federal government. 

As in many other countries, educational retomi is influenced substantially by economic 
considerations. Many parts of the economy have been deregulated and exposed to international 
competition and. as a result, the education sector is expected to play a part in changing and 
raising the skill level of the Australian workforce. Beyond secondary schooling, more 
accessible pathways into higher education and vocational education and training are being 
developed. In this context, six pressing issues for primary and secondiay education stand out in 
all eight systems. They are; 

• development of a curriculum framework expressed in terms of student learning 
outcomes; 

« strengthening the links between education, training and work; 

• extending the use of new technology; 

• increasing self-management in public schools; 

• improving access and equity; and 

• improving the quality of the teaching force. 

In April 1989. the state, territory and federal ministers of education adopted ten national goals 
of schooling which can be sumniiirized as being; 

• to develop all young people to their full potential in ways relevant to the social, 
cultural and economic needs of the nation; 

• to enable all students to achieve high standards of learning and to develop self- 
confidence and respect for others; 

• to promote equality of educational opportunities; 

• to respond to the economic and social needs ot the nation; 

• to provide a foundation for further education and training; 

• to develop in students: 

— English literacy in listening, speaking, reading and writing; 

— mathematical skills; 

— analysis and problem solving skills; 

— information processing and computing skills; 

— an understanding of the role of science and technology in society; 

— a knowledge of Australia's historical and geographical contexts; 

— a knowledge of languages other than English; 

— an appreciation of and confidence to participate in the creative arts; 

— concern for balanced development and the global environment; and 

— judgement in matters of morality, ethics and social Justice. 

• to develop knowledge, skills, attitudes and values to participate as infonned citizens 
in a democratic society within an international context; 

• to develop a respect for Australia's cultural heritage, including the particular 
cultural background of Aboriginal and ethnic groups; 

• to provide for physical development and personal health and fitness; and 

• to provide career education and knowledge of the world of work. 



From these national goals, the ministers adopted the following eight broad learning areas as the 
overall structure of the currieulimi: the arts; English; health and physieal education; languages 
other than English; mathematics; science; studies of society and environment; and technology. 

There is debate about how well this structure works. One criticism is that some areas, 
such as studies of society and environment, are too broad and even incoherent. A second 
criticism is that no clear values framework underlies the eight learning areas, although values 
are specified as a desired outcome in specific learning areas, such as health and physical 
education. As a response. Cliristian (Anglican and Catholic), Islamic and Jewish schools in 
Western Australia have collaborated to develop a minimum values framework that might 
legitimately be addressed in all schools and the government education authorities are now 
working further with the group. 

For each of the eight key learning areas, a statement and a profile have been prepared. 
The statements provide a framework for what will be taught, defining a learning area in terms 
of strands that specify content and process. Profiles set out what students arc expected to 
learn, de.scribing the progression in learning outcomes typically achieved by students. Profiles 
are .sequenced into eight levels which correspond roughly to the first ten yetu's of schooling. 
National statements and profiles arc now available for all eight learning areas but responsibility 
for determining whether and in what form they are used now rests with the individual states 
and territories. The smaller states and territories are using the national materials. The larger 
ones are adapting them in various ways, the most substantial changes being made in Victoria 
where the final level has been dropped and the remaining seven levels luive been tied to specific 
years of schooling. 

Although there are variations in the details, all states and territories arc defining their 
cuiTiculum frameworks in terms of student learning outcomes. This is a radical shift from 
specification in terms of what will be taught to what will be learned, but it has only a limited 
research base. It is, however, a shift which allows programmes the possibility to monitor 

student achievement levels driven by the cuiTiculum. Profiles describe 'the progression of 

learning typically achieved by students during the compulsory years of schooling (years 1-10)' 
and have the twofold purpose 'to help teaching and learning and to provide a framework for 
reporting student achievement.' Monitoring programmes can use assessment procedures keyed 
to the profiles and thus achieve curriculum validity while providing data on student 
performances with which to validate the structure of the profiles and amend them as necessary. 

Behind the new emphasis on learning outcomes as a way of specifying the cuiTiculum 
is. at lea.st in part, a desire to forge a stronger link between schooling and post-school training 
and work. An alternative approach to that adopted in the eight key learning areas is to focus on 
more general skills, six ot which have been nominated as employment-related key 

competencies. They are: language and communication; mathematics; scientific and 

technological understanding; cultural understtinding; problem solving; and personal and 
inteipersonal competencies. 

The nomination of generic competencies as desired outcomes of education and training 
may be an inevitable consequence of giving a committee ol inquiry' a general brief, but the idea 
has gathered a great deal of momentum despite there being grounds for serious concerns with 
the approach. Research on the nature and acquisition of expertise makes clear that expertise is 
domain specific. There may not be many general skills that will transfer readily between 
domains. More importantly, it is reasonably clear that the generic competencies are best 
developed in the context of systematic skill development in specific domains and not by direct 
attempts to develop them in a generic fasliioii. 

All of the Australian education systems are increasing their use of modem technology, 
pailiculaiiy communications technology. 1 hese technologies are being used to widen access to 



education through the extension of distance learning opportunities. The in-school use of 
computers is increasing beyond the development of computer literacy to the active use of 
computers as tools for learning. Once the communication facilities are in place, computer use 
can be extended to teacher professional development programmes as well — particularly for 
teachers in rural areas. 

There is a risk with new technologies that their use in education will be driven by their 
availability and strong marketing by suppliers and not by any clear evidence of beneficial 
impact. Good research evidence exists on ways in which computers can serve as cognitive 
tools to enhance learning but this docs not always shape the way in which they are introduced 
into schools. 

The state govLiiimcnts' education systems were highly centralized. The first steps 
towards granting more autonomy to schools came with a move to a school-based curriculum 
but the recent development of the national cuiriculum statements and profiles has reversed that 
trend. Other more radical patterns of devolution arc currently being implemented. These give 
government schools much more control over their budgets, with the power to dctemiinc the 
kind of personnel vO be employed, the allocation of resources to support cuiTiculum priorities 
and teacher professional development programmes and so on. These changes dramatically alter 
the role of the principal and introduce special professional development needs for principals. 
The shift in responsibility to schools is based on philosophy and ideology more than research 
but research studies have been commissioned to inform the process. 

Improving access to education for disadvantaged groups and thus improving equity in 
the school systems is a national priority about w'hich all state and territory education systems 
arc agreed. Programmes in recent years have focused on girls, students of Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander backgrounds, students in rural and remote areas, students from non- 
English speiiking backgrounds, gifted and talented students, socio-economically disadvantaged 
students, students with special needs due to physical or intellectual disability, and subject 
choice in the upper secondary years (to identify groups whose subject choice limits subsequent 
options). Recently, the needs ol boys have been raised as a potential new priority as research 
and other evidence accumulates of their over-representation in groups with low perfomiance. 

In recent years there have been limited opportunities for the employment of new 
teachers. Declining cni-olments and substantial cutbacks in public expenditure have 
consequently reduced the numbers of teachers in government school systems. The average age 
ot teachers in Australia is now over 40 years old. As a consequence, school-leavers with strong 
academic preparation are less likely than in the past to become teachers and the status of 
teachers and the teaching profession continues to decline. The success of the reforms will 
depend on raising the skill levels and changing the practices of established teachers, and not in 
the recruitment of new teachers. 

Research 

Relevant research is being undertaken for each of the pressing current issues. While some 
research informs policy development, some of it imestigates the imr ,ct and effectiveness of 
new policies, Nevertheless, the links between research and policy development are not always 
stix)ng. This has been made clear in two national reviews of eductitional research and 
development in Australia conducted between 1991-93. One was a general review of the whole 
enterprise, while the other was a more specific review of research and development in 
vocational education and training. 

The general review' was initialed by the Australian Reseiueh Council, the federal 
government agency responsible for recommending funding for research in all disciplines, 



primai'ily in higher education institutions. The more specific review of research and 
development in vocational education and training was commissioned by the Vocational 
Education, Employment and Training Advisory Committee (VEETAC), a committee 
established by the national council of Ministers of Vocational Education and Training because 
of concern that there was an inadequate 'research and development base to guide the 
implementation of reforms and the best use of resources.’ 

The educational research enterprise in Australia is relatively large and diverse, with 
most research being undertaken in universities. The forms of research and development in 
education can be ckussified into the categories of applied research (45% of expenditure), 
experimental development (30% of expenditure) and basic research (25% of expenditure). 

In the last ten to fifteen years, the focus and forms of educational research have 
changed, with growth in educational philosophy and policy studies and decline in educational 
psychology and sociology. In substantive terms, there has been an increase in research on 
literacy and language education, mathematics and science education, special education, gender 
issues, teacher education and policy issues. In methodological terms, there has been increased 
use of paradigms from philosophy, critical theory, feminism and economics, and decreased use 
of paradigms from psychology. Use of qualitative methods has increased and, in the case of 
quantitative work, u.se of multivariate methods has increased. 

The general review concluded that the educational research and development enteiprise 
in Australia has many strengths and continues to improve. A specific indication of this force 
was that funding for basic educational research through the competitive programme of the 
Australian Research Council had grown to the point where education was third after 
psychology and economics in funding in the social sciences. 

The reviev also found a general perception among education administrators and 
practitioners that research was irrelevant to their concerns; a feeling among researchers that 
they lacked support from government agencies and the higher education sector; low levels of 
funding (compared with that for other fields); and a lack of co-ordination and planning for 
recruitment and U^aining of new educational researchers. The review of research and 
development in vocational education and training reached similar conclusions but found the 
general state of lesearch to be more limited since educational researchers had tended to 
concentrate on schooling and higher education. 

Total expenditure on educational research and development in Australia represented 
0.35% of total education expenditure. In the specific category of vocational education and 
training, expenditure on research and development represented only 0.22% of total 
expenditure. By comparison. 1 .40% of health expenditure was allocated to research and 
development and the federal government has since committed itself to increasing that rate to 
2.0% of total health expenditure. 

Both reviews offered criteria for future educational research and development priorities 
and nominated specific priorities which included: 

• areas of continuing importance for fundamental research, initially the teaching of 
thinking skills, learning in the pre-school and adult yeru's and assessment of student 
learning; 

• the organization and management of educational structures, particularly in systems 
with devolved responsibilities; 

• revision and improvement of specific areas of the curriculum, initially mathematics, 
.science, and language and literacy; 

• competency-ba.sed training and assessment; 

• economic benefits of education and training and links between training and 
productivity; 



• the potential role of practitioners as researchers; and 

» approaches to dissemination and use of research. 

Both reviews sought ways of strengthening the links between the concerns of policy-makers 
and the work of the educational research community. They looked not only to a short term 
research agenda that addressed current policy concerns but also to strategies for establishing 
enduring links that would bring the two communities closer together and make them mutually 
reinforcing. 

The Australian Education Index, developed by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, is a national database of publications on education with particular emphasis on 
research. It is now available in hard copy, electronically for on-line searching and on CD-ROM. 
For cuiTiculum materials, the national Cuiriculum Corporation is developing the Curriculum 
Infoirnation Database for use by cuiriculum officers in education systems and by educational 
consultants. The annual National Report on Schooling in Australia and its statistical annexes 
provide reports on policy development and programme initiatives in each state and territory, as 
well as demographic and financial details of the systems. 

All Australian education institutions have access to the indexed research infoirnation 
produced in the United States by ERIC and are increasingly using the Internet to locate 
information and to establish contact with others. 

Obstacles 

The major obstacles to greater use of research and information lie in differences in the work 
practices and cultures of the policy-making and research communities. Often the research 
community is insufficiently attuned to the cuirent questions engaging policy-makers. 
Furthermore, the timelines of policy-makers are typically so short that new research 
commissioned to infomi policy development would be unlikely to be completed in time to 
infomi the development process. 

To avoid these mismatches in agendas and programmes, mechanisms must set the 
research agenda in ways that are infomied by the concerns of the policy-makers. This is 
difficult to achieve with university-based research since it is largely uncoordinated and in the 
hands of the researchers. The Australian Council for Educational Research, an independent 
national research organization, sets its priorities in consultation with policy-makers in the 
education systems. 

The two reviews of educational research proposed new, general mechanisms for 
forging better links between researchers, policy-makers and practitioners. The more elaborate 
suggestion of the establishment of an Education and Training Research Board has not been 
taken up. Adoption of that proposal required the financial support of a diverse set of agencies. 
The more specific suggestions regarding the review of research in vocational education and 
training have been implemented with the establishment of a Research Advisoiy Council by the 
Australian National Training Authority and the provision of funds for that Council to establish 
a new research grants scheme specifically for vocational education and training. 
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BAHRAIN 



Formal education in Bahrain was initiated in 1919. The first primary school for boys was 
established by a number of Bahrainis who financed the school. Today, formal schooling in 
Bahrain extends over twelve years. Educational policy and goals are influenced and dictated 
mainly by Islam, as well as by the Constitution and the requirements of development. In the 
state schools, the Ministry of Education (MOE) ensures that all plans are formulated within the 
framework of the above influences. The revenues of the State are deeply affected by the rise 
and fall of oil prices. The Gulf Crisis in 1991 reduced all economic activity and consequently 
decreased the state budget, which led to financial restrictions. The MOE normally receives 
priority when resources are allocated. 

Numerous problems are evident in the Bahraini education system. Social values in 
Bahrain have restricted opportunities for girls in vocational education and commercial subjects. 
In 1994, commercial education enrolled 5 . 1 % of all females at the secondary level. Mo.st 
females who graduate from commercial secondary education are unemployed. Moreover, the 
MOE faces the problem of male students’ abstention from the teaching profession which 
affects the development of the primary school teachers plan in boys’ schools. 

Undoubtedly, the most important issue that worries social and educational authorities in 
Bahrain is unemployment. On several occasions the education system has been accused of not 
providing graduates with appropriate knowledge and skills. Consequently, the greatest 
educational issue in Bahrain is the poor performance of graduates. 

Educational reforms in Bahrain have led to a new organizational approach in which the 
school is considered the optimum educational unit. It aims to promote democratic practice 
within the schools through an administrative board or council that represents the administrators 
and teachers. The board is mainly responsible for planning, supervising and controlling the 
educational and organizational policies of the school. By identifying the school as a basic 
educational unit, this reform has affected both the administrative procedures and the 
educational proce.ss within each school. The plan concentrates on giving more autonomy to 
schools in order to empower the headteacher and the teaching staff to take various decisions. It 
began in ten schools in 1990-91 as an experimental project and will be extended systematically 
in the future. 

Educational re.scarch, educational reform and decision-making 

Before the establishment of the Educational Research and Development Centre (ERDC), a few 
academic theses written by Master's degree students and some articles and studies edited by 
the College of Education's faculty w'cre the sole component of educational research in Bahrain. 
They were too ’school islT to be reliable and to affect decision-making. The ERDC adopted a 
new research approach founded on the belief that the political authorities would take research 
findings into account when making decisions if genuinely useful research was available. For this 
reason the ERDC set down a research conception based on new approaches: stressing the 
functioning process, dissecting actions and reactions mechanisms; and attempting to reveal the 
real stakes behind MOE's decisions, as well as resistance tow'ards measures set down by 
educational authorities. By focusing their research activities in this way. the ERDC is in a 
position to influence educational decisions and implementation at a time when other 
educational research is not considered. 
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The ERDC’s successes in influencing decision-making 

Above all, ihe ERDC was cslablisind because high officials in the ministry were convinced that 
educational reforms must be founded on scientific bases, a dependable theoretical background, 
structured socio-economic stakes and on positive ethical norms. They were also convinced that 
educational research could be the most effective tool to ensure the relevance of a refomTs 
requirements and components. Therefore, they decided to found the first educational research 
centre in Bahrain. 

Most of the research programmes carried out by the ERDC are scheduled into the five- 
year ministi 7 plan. Several planned projects lu'e kept completely unimplementcd while awaiting 
the research results from projects already underway. This exemplifies how significantly 
educational research findings are expected to intervene in reform conception and 
implementation. 

Another crucial reason that the ERDC has been successful in encouraging the use of 
educational research findings for reform and decision-making could be found in the country’s 
political stability. The mandate of the ministerial officials is long enough to encourage them to 
conceive, construct, propose and carry out several reforms, as well as to see their successes. In 
this case, research findings are always welcomed to strengthen the rationale of initiatives 
already undertaken, to support the scientific foundations of proposed projects, and especially 
to resolve the new problems emerging in education. 

The ERDC prefers a qualitative approach to basic research. New data, techniques and 
conceptions of validity (ridding the objectivity concept of its classical requirements — reliability 
and nomiativity) have been adopted in order to conduct research on authentic educational 
problems. Moreover, the ERDC has bluntly criticized the MOE's functioning and field 
behaviour. 

The ERDC has established a whole strategy to create an ambient culture based on 
stakes awareness, high expectations, intellectual curiosity and increasing acceptance of 
criticism. A few of the actions which were carried out by the ERDC in order to cultivate 
sensitivity towards the role of research in shaking the status quo. provoking innovations and 
designing reforms are described below. 

Every Bahraini educational research finding is presented and discussed during a weekly 
meeting chaired by the Minister and attended by the Under-Secretary, the four Assistant 
Under-Secretaries and the top twenty directors of the MOE. In most cases, this meeting (in 
which educational policies are developed) supports research findings and recommends that 
they should be incorporated into future educational decisions and actions. 

After the publication of new research, a debate about its findings is held. The debate i,-; 
normally attended by the Minister, most of the directors, some senior specialists of the MOE 
and by approximately 1 50 headmasters and teachers. One month before the debate, a copy of 
the published research is sent to every participant. 

An infoimativc seminar is held fortnightly for the educational staff of five schools 
(about 200 teachers and educational administrators) in order to explain to all teachers the main 
ideas of current research. Participants uie expected to have read the research so that they can 
ask questions, di.scuss content, criticize, elaborate new ideas and detect limitations. 

Once the research is published, a copy is sent to the local newspapers. Every newspaper 
is encouraged to present components of the findings that its readership might find interesting. 
.Newspapers present the theoretical foundations, data collection techniques and treatment, or 
analyze the findings. Consequently, educational research findings have become increasingly 
visible in different components of general culture so that it is almost impossible to not have 
.some concern with educational research findings. In Bahrain, one docs not dare to claim to be 



an intellectual interested in the country’s educational issues, without having somewhere or 
somehow some concern about research findings. 

In view of the examples mentioned above, it becomes veiy difficult for educational 
decision-makers to disregard what is forming a significant part of the general culture of 
Bahraini teachers, intellectuals and parents. Decision-makers convert research findings into 
noimative criteria to as.sess the education system’s perfomiance and/or into parental 
expectations likely to bring about intensive social pressures in the future. Of cour.se, 
conducting educational research to influence decision-making could not be carried out without 
the sincere will of the political authorities. 

Obstacles preventing implementation of educational reforms, innovations and decisions 

Concerning the use of research findings, the problem is located below the decision-making 
level. Bahraini educational authorities are always willing to use research findings for reform 
and decision-making. Once a refoim was developed, the decision made, the training carried 
out, the preliminiu'y preparations set down and once all those concerned were supposedly 
ready for the implementation task, a great number of field practitioners tried hard to protect 
their own educational beliefs and practices from external interference. To stop the elan of the 
proposed innovations they stress their traditional practices and neglect new ones. 

We can certainly observe the paradoxical behaviour of a great part of teachers who 
previously were described as supporters of using re.search findings in the Ministiy’s decisions. 
In fact, this group of teachers remain enthusiastic to support such findings as long as these 
findings are presented as a controversial matter, and therefore as long as their support could 
bring them in some intellectual distinction or some moral credit concerning the leadership 
struggle. 

It goes without saying that a big difference in matter of commitment exists between, on 
the one side, any attitude towards research findings seen as convincing ideas, attractive 
innovations or solutions of pressing problems; and on the other side, the adoption and 
implementation of the different measures advocated in order to materialize these findings. In 
reality, most of the field practitioners arc not so enthusiastic to cairy out any practice which 
implies mastering new or additional skills. Therefore, when reforms fail the bureaucracy can 
claim that it was not from their lack of effort. A second problem is that an educational 
innovation has to pass through a multitude of offices ueforc reaching the practitioner. It is 
subjected to a progressive metamorphosis which makes it lose its original nature and brings it 
closer to old practices. Moreover, every time a new innovation is launched, it brings into play 
the balance of power and the interests of educational agents, social strata and other pressure 
groups. Finally, resistance to innovation (often based on educational research findings) by all 
whose prerogatives and/or interests are likely to be menaced and/or restricted, is a normal and 
expected phenomena. In this respect, we should not forget how much an educational 
innovation could, once canied out, alter high political stakes. 



BOTSWANA 



This paper discusses both educational reform and educational research environments in 
Botswana. It highlights current pressing educational issues in the country and analyses the role 
and impact of educational research in the refonn process. Obstacles hindering better utilization 
of educational research information for decision-making and strategies to address them are also 
presented. 

Current cducationai issues 

The process of cducationai reform in Botswana has been characterized by the appointment of 
national commissions on education and the preparation of six-yeiu' national development plans. 
The Second White Paper containing the cuiTcnt national policy on education was published in 
1994. This policy delineates some of the most pressing issues facing the education system. 
These relate to access, equity, relevance, efficiency, quality, information and research needs. 
The Commission reported that the cuiTcnt situation depicts a low level of access to basic 
education and other levels. For instance, about 17% of primary school age children arc not in 
school. Equity issues which were pointed out by the first Commission have not gone away. The 
most obvious is the rural-urban disparity evident in terms of enrolment, allocation of resources 
and efficiency in delivei'y systems. Rural areas have the highest drop-out rate and the lowest 
pass rate in addition to employing the highest number of unqualified teachers. The cuiriculum 
is still not relevant to the world of work and the cuirent needs of economic development. 
Many school-leavers cannot find jobs nor further training. The education system requires 
effective management and cost effective financing systems. The development of educational 
managers and review of the delivery systems arc critical to improving education. Methods must 
be developed in order to involve communities in the financing and governance of education. 
Addressing the.se issues becomes significant only if they assist to improve the quality of 
education and subsequently the lives of the citizens. The development of the teaching 
profession has been identified as the main strategy for addressing the quality of education 
becau.se teachers have the greatest impact on the success of any education system. 

The educational research environment indicates that there are five key players in 
educational research in Botswana: the Botswana Educational Research Association (BERA); 
the National Institute of Research and Documentation; the Centre for Graduate Studies in 
Education; and the Ministi 7 of Education; and libraries. From research reviews and other 
studies, it can be concluded that educational research in Botswana is faced with three main 
problems — co-ordination, training and dissemination. There is a lack of co-ordination of 
activities between institutions involved in research. Each institution sets its research agenda, 
solicits funds and executes all of its activities with little knowledge of what the other 
institutions are doing. This situation affects the flow of infomiation and has led to duplication 
of research efforts. The lack of co-ordination of research priorities affects theory building. In 
summary, one could say that cducationai research in Botswana, while supported by a politically 
stable and economically sound environment, is faced with co-ordination problems of the key 
players and of research priorities, poor dissemination mechanisms and a lack of local 
researchers. However, with the new policy emphasizing the role of research and the emergence 
of regional networking and information sharing opportunities, the situation is most likely to 
improve. 
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Role and impact of educational research 



The role of educational research in the planning process is reflected in the work of national 
commissions on education and in the development of six-yeai' plans (NDPs). The first 
Commission on Education can'ied out ten studies, lour ol which were surveys which provided 
mainly quantitative data. Three studies provided mainly qualitative data, while two provided 
signillcant amounts ol both quantitative and qualitative data. Therefore, this Commission 
utilized more quantitative data than qualitative, rellecting a ralioiuil model of planning. The 
second Commission carried out sixteen studies; four of which can be described as mainly 
quantitative, six qualitative, three had a good balance of both methodologies and one was an 
opinion paper. The Commission also undertook two tours to collect public opinion and 
experiences. Additionally it received a great deal of written submissions from individuals and 
organizations. These encounters could reasonably be viewed as providing qualitative data. 
Hence, this conimission utilized more qualitative data, rellecting an inlcraciive model of 
planning, and clearly stated that research should guide the educational planning process 
through sound statistics and research findings. 

On the second level ot planning (the NDP level), examining the seventh NDP one 
quickly obserx'es a reliance on quantitative data since this plan emerged from the policy 
formulated by the first Conimission. It stands to reason that the eighth NDP will rely mainly on 
qualitative data as it will emerge from policy foniuilated from the recommendations of the 
second Commission. Issues ol quality, clliciency and cost effectiveness are now beinij 
emphasized, calling for a shift to the intciactive model of planning. 

The impact of research on educational rcfomi is difficult to measure as the concept of 
utilization is complex and can only be understood by carrying out longitudinal studies which 
trace the role and impact of speciHc studies within specific contexts. It is these kinds of 
analyses that can help us develop a framework for research utilization for decision-making. 
These analyses will take us to deeper levels of not only looking at the impact of research on 
policy but on actual implementation as well. .Studies of this nature have cleiuiy indicated that it 
is not only the influence on poliev formulation (making a decision) that matters, but also how 
that policy is implemented (ii at all). An attempt to analyze the utility level of research in 
Botswana has indicated that some studies have had a direct impact on policy yet no impact at 
the implementatiim level. Others have had a creeping effect on policy and no impact 
implementation, while some have had no impact at all. The second reason this link is complex 
is the lack v)l definition as to vv hat constitutes research in relation to decision-making processes 
at various levels. 

Obstacles 

Obstacles preventing greater use ol educational research for educational rcfomi in Botswana 
include: the uncoordinated nature o!' re.se. irch topics and research institutions: lack of relevant 
data and information to inform decisions; research not reaching the media to be a part of public 
debate; lack ol control measures to guard against valuable data and llndings being taketi out of 
the country; lindings without practical recommendations; and the dominance of individually 
initiated research. 

If research is to impact policy, strategics which bring policy-makers and researchers 
together to dialogue on educational issues should be encouraged. A key strategy should be 
•Strengthening national associations which are free from bureaucratic processes and can create 
conditions for personal contacts between individuals in ministries of education and researchers. 
There is also a necessity to train docunient;ilisis ;md .sensitize them to the needs of researchers 




and policy-makers in accessing int'omialion. For research lo intluence rel’orni al llie 
implemenlalion level (for instance, in the classroom) education officers should be trained in 
research .skills because their jobs expose them to the data necessary to improve the quality of 
education through classroom instruction and school management. 



BRAZIL 

Underdevelopment and education 

The 1988 Brazilian Constitution was drafted as the cornerstone of dte ciuintry’s 
democratization process after seventeen years of authoritiuian nile. It established an ambitious 
and comprehensive school system which aims to provide ample educational opportunities to 
every child in the country. Additional legislation contributed to assuring and broadening the 
right to education. The Constitution akso assures that education is completely free at all levels, 
including the university. The school system consists of: nursery school for children under 4 
years; pre-school for children between 4 and 6 years; eight years of compulsory basic school; 
three years of high school; four to six years of higher education; and graduate school. 

However, the Brazilian govciiimcnt has not been able to fulfil its educational ideal. It is 
true that much has already been done, particularly if we consider that as recently as 19.'S0. half 
the population above 15 yeiu's of age was illiterate and only 36% of children between 7-14 
years of age were attending school. Today more than 90(1 of children (28 million) have access 
to regular school; those who have not are heavily concentrated in pockets of poverty localized 
in rural areas. Illiteracy has fallen to 18'T and is concentrated among those above 40 years of 
age. 

The a\ailable data also indicates a growing number of kindergarten enrolments in 
Brazil's education system. This is important because it implies offering additional and relevant 
social and educational services to the low-income population which sorely needs them in order 
to overcome cultural limitations. This accomplishment required a large effort, particularly when 
we consider that during this period Brazil had one of the highest fertility rates in the world and 
enormous population growth. Only in the last decade has this trend slowed down. 

In spite of all that has been accomplished, we must reeognize that serious defieiencies in 
the Brazilian education system pose grave obstacles to social and economic development. 
Access to basic education has not been uniformly assured. Surveys from various states 
demonstrate that we have persistent educational deficits, especially in the Northeast. In these 
regions, the intluence of the traditional elite have thwarted the expansion of the school system, 
especially in rural areas. These localized obstacles are among the major factors preventing 
effective universalization of basic education. The school systems' irregular spatial distribution 
is thus associated with other negative characteristics, such as local clientism. We must 
recognize that the quality of teaching, both public and private and at all levels, is extremely 
deficient. Other problems include that, in spite of the quasi-universalization of school access 
that we have achieved, far too few students finish the eight years of mandatory basic education; 
that secondary level teaching does not adequately prepare students for either entering 
universities or the labour market; that university education docs not assure the highly qualified 
human resources that the country needs; and that research is. in most cases, incipient or non- 
existent. But this should not keep us from recognizing that much has already been 



accomplished and it is on these successes that the education system can and should be 
improved. 

The government’s responsibility for education 

Brazilian legislation has repeatedly asserted the government's responsibility for education. 
Existing data indicates that the laws are largely being enforced and that the State is indeed 
fulfilling its responsibility towards basic education. 

In 1989. of the 27.500,000 children enrolled in basic schools. 87.5% attende i the free 
public schools maintained by tax revenues. The attendance rate for public establishments is 
vciw high at the primary school level and demonstrates the effectiveness of legislation obliging 
the State to niake public basic education universal. The relative enrolment in public pre- and 
secondary schools is also rather high, reaching 70% of all enrolments. Enrolment in private 
institutions predominates only in higher education. 

Governmental responsibility for education iinolves massive budgetary resources. In a 
country like Brazil w'here most of the population lives on the brink of poverty, directing public 
resources to education (as well as to health and other public services in general) is essential not 
only for promoting economic and social development, but for reducing the excessively unequal 
distribution of income as well. 

The 1988 Constitution requires the federal government to apply at least 18% of tax 
revenues to education — and stales and municipiilities. no less than 25%. This provision has 
generally been respected and has been responsible for increased educational spending since 
1989. In 1990. educational spending reached 20 billion dollars. 

The lowest percentage occurred in 1988. when it barely suipassed 3% of Brazil's gross 
domc.stic product (GDP). With the new' Constitution, the pcrcenttige rose substtintially, 
reaching 4.2% of the 1990 GDP. This clearly demonstrates the importance of constitutionally 
linking percentages of tax revenues to education as an instrument for assuring increased public 
investment in this area. 

The differentiated roles of the federal, state and municipal governments 

The data that wc have presented is the result of actions by the three spheres of government 
(federal, state and municipal) which have different roles and responsibilities. 

Historically. Brazil has given the responsibility for basic education to the states (and to 
municipalities), w'hile reserving a fundamental role in higher education fc the federal 
government. Since mandatory education is the heart of the entire education system, the stales 
and municipalities have the central role in developing national education, and not the federal 
government. 

In theory, the principle established by current legislation of making both the states and 
municipalities responsible for basic education is adequate — since collaboration by both is 
indispensable for obtaining wider and more efficient attention to the population's educational 
needs. But the education system suffers from not having a clear division of responsibility 
between these two spheres. 

The result has been that in many regions, particularly in the Northeast, the state 
maintains a small network of good schools, while very poor municipalities arc not able to 
provide reasonable schooling to a large number of children. In the Southern region, the trend 
hiis been the opposite; very rich municipalities concentrate their resources in a small number of 
good schools and the slate resources are insiifficicnl to provide quality education for all the 
other children. Thus, there is enormous inequality evident in the offering of education facilities. 



In the traditional and legal division of responsibilities of the different levels of public 
education, the federal government is principally responsible for higher education. 

The Ministry of Education — roles and functions 

The fundamental role of the Ministi'y of Education and Sports (MEC) should be to formulate 
national policy, to orient and co-ordinate the systems of education, as well as to redistribute 
resources in order to compensate for local and regional disparities. Linked to its redistributive 
role, the MEC also has a supplementary role to act in areas and at levels where the states and 
municipalities arc unable to do so or do not have the resources to satisfy the population’s 
educational needs. 

Under the pre.sent administration, the MEC is contemplating three important actions. 
The first is to reorganize the responsibilities for basic education among the federal, state and 
municipal governments in order to promote equity and to raise the level of investment in basic 
schooling. An important reform currently under consideration is a change in legislation in order 
to oblige both municipalities and the states to apply 15% of their revenues to basic schooling 
and to co-operate in order to offer unifomi coverage. This proposal also contemplates an 
increase in teachers salaries (which are. on average, veiy small) since at least half of that 15% 
should be directed towards the payment of teachers. The federal government is also studying 
the possibility of augmenting the budgets of the poorer states in order to assure a minimum 
investment of US$ 300 per pupil annually. 

The second action addresses cuniculum reform. The Ministiy should have a new 
proposal ready for discussion before the end of the year and intends to use this opportunity to 
increase the participation and interest of teachers in school improvement. 

The third action consists of establishing systems of performance evaluation for all levels 
of the school system to raise awareness of educational problems and to orient public policy. 

Additionally, the Ministry is developing distance education. 

Research and educational reform 

Considering Brazilian educational problems from a broad perspective, we must examine what 
has been the role and impact of research on public policy. 

Very few research projects have been directed at broad diagnosis. Without studies of 
this type it its very difficult to implement rational planning. Most of the general studies have 
been conducted by governmental agencies or by former governmental officials who have relied 
on their own experiences when defining stiiictural problems in the s\stem. 

Part of the problem lies in the lack of reliable statistical data. The MEC is directly 
responsible for producing and publishing such data, but it faces severe deficiencies in 
equipment and trained personnel. Besides, the Ministi^ depends on data furnished by the states 
and municipalities whose resources in equipment and personnel are even poorer. A major 
project cun'cnlly undcrw'ay in the MEC is a complete modernization of its statistical sector. 

Another aspect of the problem is that recent research has been heavily influenced by the 
political climate of opposition to the former authoritarian regime. In this climate, research was 
conceived as an instrument to denounce governmental policies and actions. Veiy few serious 
analyses of the deeper roots of the problems were produced. The primaiy' aim was to defeat the 
government; not to influence educational policy. 

Mo; cover, much of the research has been conducted by people directly involved with 
the seliool system and highly inniicnccd hy corporate demands, In view of these conditions. 



research tended to be very limited in its scope and highly concentrated in school work, without 
indicating how tlie knowledge thus produced could be used to change the school system. 

Three lines of research have liad an important impact on educational policy. The first 
project, directed by Sergio Costa Ribeiro. consisted of a series of analyses and reinteipretation 
of tile available statistical data. These studies demonstrated that drop-out rates were over- 
estimated and that both access to school and failure rates were heavily under-estimated. As a 
result of these studies, new policies tended to de-emphasi7.e school construction and turned to 
problems related to the quality of schooling, to the need for change in the existing cuniculum 
and to the in-.service training of teachers. 

The second line of research was that conducted by the Funda^ao Carlos Chagas which 
developed a national evaluation of student perfomiancc. This reseaich strengthened support for 
the conclusions of Costa Ribeiro and focused attention on the same issues of curriculum, 
teacher training and school equipment. 

The third line of research, conducted by the Centre for Higher Education Research 
(NUPES), demonstrated the high cost and inefficiency of public higher education. This 
research contributed to the present policy of granting autonomy to universities and to changing 
the funding system of higher education towards an association between resources and 
perfomiance. measured through evaluation. There has also been a series of action-research 
projects, conducted by local governments, directly oriented towards changing school 
organization. Most of it has targeted decreasing the failure rate and some have indeed 
cuiitributed to the improvement of students' perfomiance. Such initiatives have been restricted 
to the local level and have not produced an impact on the system as a whole. Despite this fact, 
they opened new perspectives and they are slowly building an awareness of the need and the 
possibility for better conditions. 

Conclusion 

There have been no basic national educational reforms in Brazil since 1968. The fragmentation 
of the system, which increa.sed with the democratization of the country, makes it very difficult 
to promote an overall change. Refonns in the school system have been local initiatives. This is. 
to a certain extent, unavoidable in such a large and heterogeneous country. But there is no 
doubt that the legal framework and lack of cleaiiy defined responsibilities constitute major 
obstacles to the necessary modernization of the school system. 

At the national level, administrative and legal reforms are needed to free the system 
from its traditional framework and to reorganize the federal government to efficiently fulfil the 
functions of redistribution of resources and promotion of state and municipal initiatives. To 
attain these goals, it is necessary to build a reliable information system and to institutionalize a 
national system of evaluation at all levels of the education sy.stcm. Additionally, the federal 
govemment should provide distance learning which could the reach the entire population and 
help overcome the deficiencies of the school system. 

National reforms, in the last four years, have been following this path. But improvement 
ol the s\stem cannot he attained without increasing, awareness of ihe problems and the 
motivation to improve — both of which must start at the local level. 



CHILE 



Agenda for educational research in Chile 

At the beginning of the 1990s, the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) offered 
its new proposal for development of Latin America and the Caribbean, called ’Productive 
Transformation with Equity’. Starting from the cunent economic model prevalent in the 
countries of the region, the ECLA's central idea for development is the deliberate and 
systematic incoiporation and dissemination of technical progress. This becomes the 
cornerstone for the design of a productive transformation intended to improve the development 
level of the countries in the region within a framework of growing social equity and political 
democratization. Knowledge and education come to the forefront as crucial features of the 
policy priorities of this development process. 

According to the proposal of the ECLA, education must address three great challenges 
during the present decade: quality, relevance and social inte}>ration. These three principles 
then become key regional goals in order to achieve higher rates of international 
competitiveness and to attain greater incoiporation of those sectors of society which have not 
benefited from development. The ECLA’s goals have had a profound impact on the general 
policy objectives of the modernization programmes for pre-school, primaiy' and secondary 
education in Chile. 

Central problems in the formal education system 

Chile faces multiple problems regarding the improvement of the quality of education. It is 
frequently announced that Chile has made an important transition from educational goals 
centred on coverage to goals centred on the quality of education. Nevertheless, even the most 
optimistic reading of education statistics indicates that problems of coverage persist even 
though the political goal has changed. The most pressing problems are mentioned below. 

• Poor quality of educational delivery exists in the less advantaged sectors of 
society. The lack of social equity in educational dcliveip is the most pressing 
problem for the Chilean government. 

• Chile faces the transition to a decentralized education system which brings 
enormous challenges to a traditionally centralized sector. 

• Chilean education suffers because of the low relevance of the curriculum, especially 
in secondaiy' education. 

Linkages between the levels of the education system, as well as liidtages between 
the education system and society are weak — a weakness which severely restricts 
the successful completion of formal education by many students. 

• Higher education is moving towards a market-orientated development model, with 
little study of its actual and projected impacts on educational quality. 

Non-formal education 

WTilc the ultimate aim of the NIER-UNESCO meeting may be the use of information to 
improve our fomial education deliveiy' sy.stems, it is crucial to mention the parallel informal 
education systems which operate under the sponsorship of local governments, private agencies 
and grass-roots organi/ations. The complex, imilti-sector polic\ dimensions of this infomial 
system, which operates predominantly in the less advantaged sectors of society, have been 




largely ignored, its aggregate social impact has not been studied, its quality has not been 
evaluated, and the design and implementation processes have not been systematized. 

The most recent development in popular education, known as skills qualification, began 
in the early 1990s (a trend signalled at the ‘Education for All’ Conference in Jomtien, Thailand, 
1990). On the one hand, it seeks the retrieval of knowledge and skills generated in popular 
education experiences (their different types with diverse modalities of transmission and 
acquisition) in order to introduce them into the wider education system. On the other hand, it 
evaluates the possibility of replicating these experiences as such outside the school .system. 

From research to national education policy: 

two cases of successful linkages between research and decision-making 

Primary t-:DUCATioN: 900 Schools Programme 

The 900 Schools Programme is a national programme to improve the quality of education 
delivery in the 900 poorest primai 7 schools in Chile, especially in the subjects of mathematics 
and language skills. The 900 schools with the worst learning achievements move into the 
programme for a pre-determined period of time, but once their level has improved, those 
.schools move out of the programme to be replaced by other schools with poor performance. 
The programme is in its fourth year of operation. 

This innovative school improvement programme has the following distinctive features. 
First, it is the result of systematic research earned out mainly in independent academic centres. 
Secondly, such research has been achieved by way of a ‘think-tank' process which, despite its 
having been ideologically opposed to the Chilean militai 7 regime prior to 1990. could develop 
due to international co-operation. Third, the Programme was introduced to Chile by the 
Independent Academic Centres — giving rise to an innovative education programme during the 
first years of the new democratic regime. Fourth, the implementation of the 900 Schools 
Programme was organized and implemented by a number of professionals in the Ministry of 
Education who had the capacity to understand and interpret research infomiation and apply it 
strategically to improve the quality of primai 7 education among the poorest sectors of Chilean 
.society. 

In bricl, the 900 Schools Programme continues to be a forum for discussion on the 
quality of Spa.iish and mathematics education among pupils in the poorest schools of the 
country. This new modality of public conversation has successfully drawn together agents from 
diverse levels and spheres, and thereby provides an example of breaking the closed-circuit 
policy loop which had characterized Chile’s Ministry of Education until 1990. Examples of this 
co-operation have occurred at many levels: 

• at the policy level: the Swedish government and the Chilean government; NGO 
researchers with policy designers; 

• at the mniistenol level: new 900 Schools authorities with career supervisors; 
supeiwisors among themselves; 

• at the Kchool level: young 900 Schools Programme teaching aids with 
schoolchildren; young teaching aids with career teachers; supervisors with 
teachers; teachers among themselves; and the teachers of the 900 Schools with 
their pupils. 



Secondary education; the MECE Programme of- Modernization 



Since its structural reform in 1965-66, secondary education has not been subjected to serious 
systematic change or incremental adjustment. This level was ignored for more than thirty years 
in terms of a^giornanuenlo or updating the features critical to its relevance: the cuiriculum in 
general, the cuiricular relation between study and practice in technical secondai 7 education, 
teacher training, etc. In 1991, the Ministi^ of Education initiated the Programa de 
Mejorcimiauo de la Equidad y Calidad de la Educacion (Programme for the Improvement of 
the Quality and Equity of Secondary Education) or MECE Programme. From September 1993 
until November 1994, the MECE Programme team developed the ‘Programme for the 
Modernization of Secondary Education. 1995-2000’ based on the input from the contracted 
research. The MECE Programme seeks to increase the quality and equity of education through 
incremental change at the school level. With respect to the relation of research to dccision- 
niiiking. several aspects stand out. 

• The demand for research originated in the Ministry of Education. 

• NGOs and university-based researchers co-operated with professionals in the 
MECE Programme in the development of the projects. 

• The development of the MECE Programme occasionally outran the process of 
building social consensus, especially among teachers and in public debate with 
advocates from distinct social groupings. 

• The MECE Programme underestimated the political resistance to the programme 
among ministerial officers, policy designers and managers, who were crucial for its 
implementation. 

• The tendency toward closed-circuit planning continued, even once the basic design 
of the programme was in place. 

Major educational information sources 

The Latin American Information and Documentation Network For Education (REDUC) is a 
co-operative system for gathering, processing and publishing studies in the area of education in 
Latin American and Caribbean countries. Located in Santiago. Chile, REDUC is co-ordinated 
by the Centro de Investigacidn y Desarrollo de la Educacion (Centre for Investigation and 
Development of Education or CIDE). Its has twenty-eight associated Centres in nineteen 
countries in the Americas, including the United States and Canada. REDUC Centres, both 
public and private, belong to universities, research NGOs and ministries of education. 

REDUC PROtiUCis 

REDLiC provides an extensive and high-quality databank that is directly available to users 
through the following products which arc designed to facilitate the search for infomiation. 
They include: 

• Resmnaics Analhicos en Educacion (RAE) [Analytical abstracts); 

• Index of Analytical Abstracts in Education in Latin America and the Caribbean: 

• Resumenes Analiticos Monotemdticos {RAM} [Monothematic analytical abstracts); 

• annotated bibliographies; and 

• Statc-of-thc-art studies (complete thematic revisions of matters relevant to 
education in the rcgio.'k REDUC currently offers nitccn regional state-of-the-art 
studies. 
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REDUC SOITWARL: PRODUCTS 



REDUC also offers a range of software products which enhances the user's ability to consult 
books and critical abstracts through Hypertext technology. Hyperbooks afford the user flexible 
access to policy-related texts, providing 'one touch’ access to the topics in the text. HyperRAE 
consists of selected abstracts in Hypertext on piulicular topics (for example, Selected 
Abstracts: Education Policy 1994). 

In an effort to contribute to the development of policy design and analysis 
professionals. REDUC has incoiporated computer-assisted learning in policy analyst training 
courses. These interactive game simulation products incorporate the use of research results and 
participants endeavour to design and implement educational policies in a series of simulated 
scenarios. Interactive software for training policy-makers includes Dcsujlo (Challenge) and 
Una Nueva Oportunidad (A new opportunity). 

REDUC s PRLShNci-: on the inti;rnationai. sckni- 

REDUC sponsors a biannual meeting of representatives from its associated centres to develop 
strategies for development and to target infomiation needs for the region. The ninth biannual 
meeting is scheduled for November 1995. 

At a global level, REDUC forms part of the Research Review and Advisoiy Group 
(RRAG) which analyses policies for educational research at the international level and operates 
through four channels: LARRAG (Latin America), centred in REDUC; NORRAG (Northern 
countries); SEARRAG (Southeast Asia); and ERNESA (African countries). CIDE/REDUC 
participates in the Southern Education Research Initiative (SERI), which includes other 
regional organizations like ERNWACA (Educational Research Network for West and Central 
Africa) and SAFER (South Asian Federation of Educational Research). 

In October 1994. REDUC provided a training course for four education and 
infomiation specialists from Tanzania and Botswana. This year ten regional specialists from 
Africa will receive the same training in information network building and management, and in 
the infomiation and policy areas. 

Obstacles to the use of information in educational decision-making 

Weaknesses in the field of production and ’se of knowledge are caused by a number of 
intcnclated factors. We shall now turn to tho^ obstacles. 

• International financial institutions propose indiscriminate global policies for 
developing countries. 

• A ‘closed-circuit technocratic policy loop' arises because programme and project 
solutions are offered for problems by the same agencies which make the loans. 

• Expert thinking is overestimated when compared to the judgements, opinions and 
interests of the supposed bcneficiiu-ies of policies and of other professionals 
involved in the solutions. 

• Experts are located in specialized units outside of the institutions responsible for the 
implementation of policies. 

• Knowing that many of the educational problems which affect the poorest sectors of 
our countries cannot be resolved solely through educational reform, there exists no 
sustained practice for the formulation and implementation of integrated social 




policies which consider the needs of students in the areas of health, nutrition, social 
work with the family, etc. 

• Faculties of education in regional universities in Chile have little capticity for policy- 
orientated research on local and regional educational problems. 

• The initial training of classroom teachers does not include engagement in research 
of teacher practice, the utilization of research results and other infomiation 
pertinent to classroom practice, or the adaptation of classroom practice to the 
cultural background of students. 



A proposal for the formation of local educational policy analysts 
‘Walking and talking REDUC’ 



REDUC offers specialized training for information brokers. Rather than simply move 
information, the fundamental task of these new professionals is to organize conversations 
between new possibilities (research) and actions (policy). Brokers operate as intemiediaries 
between knowledge and concrete problems. 

In an increasingly decentralized context. REDUC seeks to train policy analysts capable 
of promoting policies, programmes, projects and intciwentions to be implemented in highly 
complex situations characterized by scarcity of resources, social and political pressures, and 
distinct — even contradictory — visions. More specifically, the REDUC course seeks to train 
professionals who. through the use of the REDUC infomiation base, can translate data, 
research results, rellection. policy option analysis and case studies into policy recommendations 
which are valid for a particular national context. 

TR A 1 Nt N(] O t? J t-XTl V t-:.S 

REDUC seeks to create professionals with social and technical competencies for action: 
infomiation gathering and interpretation, organization of public discussions, negotiation among 
contlicting interests, and formulation of policies, programmes and projects. Graduates of the 
REDUC training seminar are able to: 

• manage advising strategic'^ '^o as to be recognized .is legitimate expert .sources in 
decision-making; 

• understand the functioning of their own and other education systems, their histories 
and trends; 

• understand research reports, search for releiant data, complete analyses and 
propose solutions based on the available evidence; 

• integrate the knowledge derived from analysis into a \ision of strategic 
development of the system; 

• effectively communicate analysis in policy documents; 

• design programmes and projects which are congruent with the policies’ 
recommendations; and 

• see the importance of the use of mathematical models and qualitative analysis in the 
understanding and solution of problems. 



Description of the curriculum 



The cuiTiculum is divided into four areas: infonnaiion, policy, analysis and technical assistance. 

The objectives of the infoimation area are to provide abilities in the efficient use of 
educational information; to develop the ability to synthesize and integrate educational 
knowledge; and to develop competencies in the production of policy documents. Tliis 
cuniculum area consists of one course, The interpretation and inte}>ration of knowledge and 
practice. 

The policy area aims to review the historical tendencies in the evolution of Latin- 
American education systems; to develop diagnoses of the cuirent state of those systems; and 
analyze the options available to confront the principal problems. Special emphasis is placed on 
the review of successful national programmes. This cun'iculum area consists of the following 
courses: Diagnosis and development of education and Policy, programmes and projects for 
Latin America. 

The aim of the analysis area is to provide technical tools in order to ground policy 
decisions and proposals. The techniques include consensus building as well as quantitative and 
foi-mal analysis. This curriculum area consists of the following courses: Heuristic techniques of 
potiev analysis: Quantitative techniques of policy analysis: and Theory oj analysis of public 
policy. 

The aim of the technical assistance area is to infomi students about the results of 
research concerning the factors which impact the use of research in the public sphere. Students 
are also taught strategies of effective technical assistance in the design of programmes and 
projects which finalize the policy suggestions. This curriculum area consists of one course. 
Foundations of the sociology of applied knowledge and strategies oj consultancy. 



CHINA 

Major education reforms have been under way in China since the early 1980s, along with 
economic restructuring for modernization. The 1985 Resolution by the central authority 
pointed to fundamental changes in the education system, but a turning point was made when 
China declared its official transition toward the ‘socialist market system' as the central goal of 
national development. This transition has only begun, yet it has provided the greatest driving 
force to educational reform and has had massive impacts on the multi-dimensional reform 
process. 

This summaiy is intended to highlight the major trends of education refomi in response 
to the mandated transition to a socialist market-oriented system. Additionally, it will describe 
how educational research has been planned and implemented for infomied decision-making in 
educational reforms. 

Pressing educational issues and problems 

Pressing educational problems in China persist despite the achievements made since the late 
1970s when China shifted its focus to modernization. Among the problems are: 

• under-investment in education in terms of public education expenditure in GNP; 

• the conflict of the long-standing centralization in planning and administration with 
the need to decentralize for improved efficiency and effectiveness in education; 
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• significant portions of the school curricLilum are irrelevant, out-of-date and slow to 
respond to the rapid socio-economic changes as well as advancing sciences and 
technologies; 

• relatively inadequate qualifications of many school teachers and the low average 
educational level of the work force in general; 

• the structural problem in higher education in terms of proportions of enrolment by 
levels and areas of study (academic programmes); and 

• efficiency problems, especially at the college level. 

Major reform trends 

Among the high priority reforms are : 

• diversification of the sponsorship of education to break the government’s monopoly 
in running schools and colleges; 

• organizational restructuring of the education system; 

• further decentralization balanced with strengthened central control in macro- 
planning policy-making and supervision; 

• further reforms in the areas of college-entrance examinations and job placement of 
graduates; 

• reform of the school curriculum and exam-drivcn/collcge-oricntcd schooling for 
greater relevance and all-round student development; 

• further changes in the educational investment system to diversify sources of 
funding; and 

• strengthening moral education to cultivate healthy values and improve ethical 
standards while encouraging the preservation of traditional cultural values. 

The close linkage between educational research and educational reform 

Educational research in China is a well-planned and highly organized undertaking. It is aimed 
at serving government policy-makers with a decision-making tool; infomiing educational 
practitioners at the local and institutional levels for improved quality and effectiveness with 
new theories, content, methods and instruments; and strengthening foundations of education as 
a field of .scientific inquiry through basic and applied research. 

With guidelines developed by the State Education Commission and the National 
Steering Committee on Educational Rcsciu'ch Planning, educational research has been 
increasingly oriented toward policy-making in educational reforms. The research community 
has provided valid and reliable data'information. theoretical frameworks, policy alternatives, 
operational instruments of evaluation and assessment, and applicable research findings to 
policy-makers at different levels. Over the past decade the government has increased funding 
for educational research to enable researchers to collaborate with policy-makers in Joint studies 
on aspects of educational reforms. The government has assisted in identifying high priority 
areas of studies for researchers. It has promoted the dissemination of valuable research findings 
and information to the grass-roots level educational institutions. Additionally, the government 
has provided material, fimincial and spiritual incentives to researchers who have done relevant 
and quality studies to promote educational reforms in certain areas. 

In regards to information .sources for educational reform and research. China has 
developed a national network for the collection and di.ssemi nation of systematic information 
through both governmental and non-governmental institutions. The State Statistical Bureau, 
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the State Education Commission and its Department of Planning, the Education Management 
Information System and the Educational Information Centre at the National Institute of 
Educational Research, the Chinese Society of Educational Information, and education 
infoimation centres/offices at many universities and local education departments have been 
supportive institutions for providing the information needed for research and decision-making 
in educational reforms. The hundreds of educational journals and newspapers are also 
important means of informing policy-makers, researchers and practitioners in education. 

Among trends in linking research, information and decision-nniking are: an increasing 
policy-orientation; strengthening collaboration for joint projects; redefining high priorities in 
light of market-driven economic development and moral/ethical development; increasing 
involvement of school teachers as researchers and innovation experimenters; improving access 
to basic data and information with new mechanisms to disseminate information and research 
findings; stressing rigorous methods to establish education as a field of scientific study; and 
increasing the use of multi-media information technologies and software programmes. 

China shares much in common with other UNESCO Member States in the educational 
problems they arc confronted with and in the reforms they have to undertake to meet the new 
challenges for education in a new century. It is implied and strongly desired that regional and 
international co-operation in educational research and reform should be promoted and 
strengthened through efforts by UNESCO, the International Bureau of Education and all 
Member States. 



EGYPT 

An overview of the Egyptian education system 

In Egypt, education is considered as a tool for modemi/ation because it encourages 
interaction with modern technologies and participation in the infomiation age. but it is also 
viewed as a means for social and professional promotion. 

The pre-university education period is eleven school years, starting from the age of 6. 
Eight years of basic compulsory education is composed of a five year primary stage and a 
three year preparatory stage. Following basic education, there are three years of secondary 
education (general or technical). For advanced technical education, five years are required. 
Kindergarten is an independent period of two years for children between the ages of 4 and 6. 
Kindergarten aims to achieve comprehensive child development before primary school and 
prepare children for the basic education period. 

Higher education is held in universities and specialized institutes. A\pplicants arc those 
who iicquired the General Secondary Certificate and those who distinguished themselves at the 
technical secondary level. This stage spans from two years in the intermediate technical 
institutes, to four or five years in university faculties and higher institutes. 



Pressing educational issues and problems 



Egypt suffers from the striking problem of high illitenicy. According to the latest census in 
Egypt (1986), 49 . 4 % of the total population is illiterate. Illiteracy is higher among females 
than males (61.8% of females and 37.8% of males). Also, illiteracy is more predominate in 
rural areas than in urban ones, 67.5% and 32.5% respectively. 

Moreover, the 12 October 1992 earthquake unveiled the dilapidated condition of 
educational buildings. A minimum of 3,500 new schools need to be constructed. The 
government and investors are exerting great efforts to build new schools. During the past year, 
the number of newly constructed and renovated schools reached 1 ,500 and the government 
aims to complete the required number by 1997. 

In addition to school construction, there are plenty of problems within the framework 
of the general education system. Only 87% of Egyptian children are enrolled at the 
compulsory stage of education. The failure to enrol all children contributes to increasing 
illiteracy in Egypt. 

Many pupils drop out of school due to either economic or educational reasons. This 
also rai.ses the number of illiterates and contributes to the difficulty of rapidly eradicating 
illiteracy in the near future. 

The secondary stage is divided into general and technical education. Technical 
education in Egypt accommodates about 70% of the graduates of the compulsoi-y stage, and 
the remaining 30% receive general education. The curricula of the technical education arc 
weak and incompatible with the tempo of the current technological advances, demands of the 
market and the actual needs of employers. As a result, technical education graduates arc 
subjected to unemployment. Although the general secondary education is not exempt from the 
problem of unemployment, it is advantageous because it is open-ended and leads to higher and 
university education, thus providing increased chances for better Jobs. This exhibits the 
inequality in the educational opportunities between these two kinds of secondary education. 

There arc continuous complaints about the low efficiency of teachers in all educational 
stages, but particularly in the secondary stage. This elucidates the weak preparation and 
training of teachers as well as the decline in the training standards in the faculties of education. 

Many textbooks arc out-dated and their poor design and layout con.^titutc a problem to 
be studied. 

The problem of financing education is common among all developing countries. The 
allocation of the highest proportion of the state budget to defence and national security, as 
well as economic crises, have their implications on education. 

Educational research, decision-making and the educational process itself arc weakly 
linked (if at all). 

The most important features of current educational policy in Egypt 

Mubarak's educational reforms illustrate the guidelines for a comprehcnsi\c reform 
programme of education in Egypt. They cover all aspects of the educational process: restoring 
and building new schools, developing the curricula, employing technology and modem 
methods in education, promoting recreational activities and fostering talents. 

Through a democratic framework, the new educational policy in Egypt attempts to: 
remove the educational burden from the family, promote the principle of equal educational 
opportunity, link education tind national security, and identifies education as an investment. 



Dimensions of educational decision*making in Egypt 

Given the basic attributes that officially characterize educational policy in Egypt, the process 
of educational decision-making has features which are pertinent to the overall national 
objectives, public opinion and human resource development. Therefore, decision-making in the 
realm of educational reform in Egypt is affected by more than one factor. Decision-making is 
influenced by four interlinked dimensions: political, technical, international and academic. 

Political factors 

President Mubarak's interest in education is manifested in his official speeches in the People 
Assembly and the Shura Council, as well as in his statements and declarations to the press. 
Furthermore, the Minister of Education has his own point of view and approach which 
influence educational policies. The Minister of Education and specialists within the Ministrv 
shoulder the responsibility of implementing all decisions taken. 

Tfxhnical factors 

Applied research is the scope of this dimension as carried out by the educational research 
centres. The National Centre for Educational Research and Development (NCERD) has been 
founded as a specialized centre for undertaking educational research and studies. The 
follow'ing are the main tasks of the NCERD: 

• cari7ing out required research and studies on the constituents of applied education 
and pedagogy; 

• evaluating research findings to emphasize their feasibility for application and 
generalization; 

• developing educational cumcula and contents of school textbooks, as well as 
ameliorating instructional methods and tools; 

• setting up a training strategy for teachers and instructors; and 

• enhancing the Egyptian personality to be capable of encountering a future of 
comprehensive development and accomplishments, thus preparing a generation of 
scientists and scholars. 

The organizational structure of the NCERD is comprised of a number of research branches: 
educational policies, improving curricula, educational planning, educational information, 
technical education and educational activities research. Every branch is composed of a number 
of departments to assist in achieving their objectives and tasks. The NCERD includes a 
number of administrations of which the most important is the General Administration of 
Documentation and Information and Decision-making Support. The follow'ing are the major 
departments which go under this administrations: data and statistics, computers, publishing, 
documentalion and library and decision-making support. 

In addition to the NCERD. two other centres of educational research which work 
directly under the auspices of the Minister of Education are the Centre I'or Curriculum and 
Instructional Materials Development (CCIMD) and the National Centre of Examination and 
Educational Evaluation (NCEEE). These centres were established outside the main framework 
of the Ministry to give them autonomy, status and improved budgets. Also, the two centres 
have their own organizational and administrative structures. The CCIMD is involved in 
improving and developing cun'icula and instmctionid materials as concerning design, and 
planning, writing and evaluating textbooks. The NCEEE is responsible for improving 
examinations, studying samples and developing the system of examinations. 



Being under the patronage of the Minister, there is a sense of co-ordination among the 
educational research centres. All of them are concerned about the betterment and development 
of curi'icula and textbooks at all the educational stages as well as for the eradication of 
illiteracy. Furthemiore, they can'y out applied research dealing with educational problems and 
predicaments that emerge during their work. These centres also play an essential role in 
educational planning and evaluation. 

Academic factors 

The academic dimension of educational refonn is manifested in Egypt, like in other countries, 
in the findings of the educational research presented by the specialized departments and 
faculties targeting the development of educational thought. They aim to disseminate 
contemporary educational ideology as a contribution to the process of educational refonn. 
Nevertheless, the most important task of universities is supplying educational research centres 
with competent researchers and professors. 

In addition, the staff members of the faculties of education can^ out research on the 
education system and its problems and pre.sent their recommendations. They also collaborate 
with educational research centres in re.search and supervision. 

International factors 

The implications of this dimension are recognized in the modern and new thought provided by 
international organizations concemed with education, such as UNESCO. UNICEF .and the 
World Bank. The technical and financial assistance of these organizations targets specific 
educational refonn programmes, such as the World Bank's interest in basic education and 
UNICEF's work with the education of girls. In order to have access to the different results of 
such studies, a database is needed for collecting and storing findings. 

The most important trends for educational research in Egypt 

There is a desperate need for research in the following areas: 

• educational costs and funding for monitoring expenditure; 

• self-education: 

• instructional methods for adults within the context of continuous education; 

• looking for new styles and creative forms of education (compatible with the current 
conditions in Egypt) which go beyond the official and traditional fomis to 
cncompa'-'s non-systematic and autonomous patterns, as well as distance education; 

• determining general and specific objectives of the cuiTicula at all educational 
stages; 

• implementing different instmctional materials which rcnecl suitable infonn.ition and 
content; 

• researching methods that connect education with the environment by introducing 
environmental concepts and providing teacher training on relevant instructional 
methods; 

• studying achievement and performance tests of different stages compiuativcly with 
other countries in order to assure the outcome of educational objectives; and 

• system improvement through evaluation of all elements of the educational process. 
.IS well as its inputs and outputs uhich .iffect society. 



The cllceiivcncss and efficiency of the educational process is an essential field that needs to be 
studied. Since this is eonsidcred a relatively new area of study and there is a lack of specialists 
in it, it can be achieved through international assistance and collaboration in order to set up the 
required rules and procedures. 

Sources of educational inrormalioii 

Egypt draws its statistical data from the Central Agency for Public .Vlobili/ation and Statistics. 
The Institute of National Planning also has a special division for education information and 
research. The Egyptian National Scientific and Technical Infonnation Network, affiliated with 
the Academy Ibr Scientific Research and Technology, has access to educational databases. 
The Information and Decision Support Centre is another important source of infomiation. The 
Egyptian Universities Network — Informative Documentation Centre (IDC) is associated with 
the National Commission for Education. Science and Ciiltuie. and thus with UNESCO. 
ALECSO and ISESCO. 

The above institutions atlminister basic infomiation systems and provide access to both 
local and international databases. They seek to provide infonnation u.sing state-of-the-art 
management and decision-making techniques, timely information and the most relevant 
technologies. These systems strive to respond to the evolving needs of decision-makers at the 
highest levels of the Egyptian government. 

Obstacles 

Educational rcsc'arch in ligvpt laces m.inv obstacles, some of which .ire bricn;, elcscribed 
below. 
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The m.un problem regarding educational infonnation in Egypt is not a hick of information but 
its accumulation without proper application. Poorly qualified researchers do not properly 
utili/.e the available data and information. Individuals who carry out educational research need 
a special kind of training beyond a doctorate. Researchers should have training in research 
design, surveys and fieldwork. Additionally, they should be proficient in some foreign 
language and have a masterv ol any other suhjeci that will contribute in upgrading the quality 
of their research, 

Rt:s[:,\RrH insth i i ions 



Research instituiions have poor library seiwices due to the absence of a regular supply of up- 
to-d.ite retcii’iKCs nl good quality, particularly sources from abroad. Also, there is a need to 
collaborate among dilfeieni educational research institutions; currently, every centre works 
individu.illy. 

1 INANt i.vi.cmsi A( I.I.S 

It can not be denied tluit the hick ol liii.iiiual suppuil is considered to oe one of the nuin 
rc.isons Ic.iding to the problems noied aN.ivc. The low salaries of educational rcscaichers 
impels them to work abroad, which lowers the standards and cxpciicncc level of researchers 
remaining in Egypt. 



TH[{ RHLAT10NSHI[> Bl;iWHF-;N DIX'ISION-MAKING AND REiSHARCH 



In spite of increasing attempts to take educational research into consideration in the decision- 
making process, decisions always need political support. The participation of the beneficiaries 
of education in the decision-making process is now being encouraged. That was the case in the 
last national conference tor the development of priniai^ and preparatory education, and many 
of the decisions made at that conference arc ciinently being implemented successfully. 



GERMANY 

The most pressing educational issues and problems 
I NTRo i) i ;n ( ) R R 1 -: m arks 

In Germany, the state plays the leading role in the organization, administration and control of 
schools and other educational institutions. The general nature of this fundamental stipulation 
was confimicd by Article 7 of the Basic Law of 1949: ‘The entire school system is subject to 
the supeiA'ision of the state.' This supeiwision includes not only the state schools, but also 
private institutions. State organization applies panicularly to primary and secondary education. 
At the university level, the influence of the stale is restricted to 'supervision' — within this 
framework, universities are allowed con* iderabic autonomy and responsibility for their own 
concents. 

The state educational monopoly is limited in the field of pre-school education. Here, 
small local authority units and churches ;.re favoured, as well as private individuals and 
institutions. Another limitation occurs in the field of vatcatictnal education for industry, 
commerce and agriculture. Here the state is content with outlining legislation and allows the 
non-govemmcntal chambers of trade, commerce and agriculture extensive rights to regulate 
their foims of training. 

The state monopoly in the education system and political and administrative federalism 
do not present us with a paradox because each Lander (federal stale) of the Federal Republic 
of Germany possesses a centralized administrative structure. Federal responsibilities are 
limited to the outline of legislation powers for the development of vocational education and 
the university system and for collaboration in educational planning. As regards the latter two 
domains. e\en there the Lander remain responsible for legislation affecting any changes in 
n<MTiial standards and practice.-., whereas they enjoy the 'cultural sovereignty' iKidlurhnheii) 
for primaiy and general secondary schools as well as for the school-based sector of vocational 
educalii)!!. Finally, the education and ciualificalion of teachers falls intr) their responsibilities. 

Accordingly, the state-supervised nature of the education system is to be seen in the 
Jurisdiction of the Lander, which collab.oiate in various specialist bodies, such as the Standing 
Ginfcrcnce of Ministers of liducaiion and Cultural Affair.-, and. in conjunction with the federal 
govemmcni. in the Federal ami Lander Commission for Educational Planning and Promotion 
of Research. Co-operation and the awareness of an educated public which regards such co- 
opcralicm as an essential component of education policy ensure that, even allowing for the 
important status of the iMnder in matters oi education, the trailitional links of an education 
system which is unillcd in fundamental i|uestions continue to be clfcctive. Tliis endeavour finds 



expression in [he decisions of' the Standing G)nf'ercnce of' Ministers of Education and Cultural 
Affairs. 

As far as the most recent part of the histor>’ of education is concerned, particulai' 
mention must be made of agreements on the reorganization of Grammar Schools {Gymnasium 
Upper Stage), and of the reciprocal recognition of achievement standards in Comprehensive 
Schools. At pre.sent the Standing Conference of Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs 
has been confronted again with the re-consideration of' the structural and curricular 
components of Grammar Schools. The pressure for unanimity in this body frequently slows 
down the initiation of decisions and may sometimes even defer them: however, the overall 
readiness come to agreements has definitely increased over the past years. 

On ^ October 1990. Gemiany was legally leunified. Consequently, the re-established 
Lander have taken over the I'esponsibility to organize institutionalized education within their 
teirilories. accoi'ding to their West German coimterpaits. which has meant federalizing the 
domains of the educa'ion system which had existed under centralized governance in the 
previous Gemian Democratic Republic period. 

l.S.SUt;.S .\NI) I’kOtit-lAIS 

The ten most pressing educational issues and problems are bnelly described below . This list 
does not claim to be all inclusive nor should it obscure the fact that below the overall trend of 
educational policies at the macro-level, one must not overlook the initiatives and activities at 
the grass-roots level in a period of increasing demands fo: regional, local and school 
autonomy. 

The JinaiH iai context 

Education policies throughout Germany are loaded w'ith financial and budgetary problems 
which are part of the overall austerity policies. In this context one has to pay special attention 
to the enormous public debt caused by the need to reconstruct infrastructure in the East 
Geniian Lander — including schools and other educational institutions. The crucial situation is 
mirrored by budgetary cuts with regard to school buildings and learning equipment and. in 
particular, by restrictions in the teacher-student ratios in schools and universities. There have 
been several measures to raise the work obligations of teachers in terms of vveekl)’ teaching 
hourv, 

Since an improvement is unlikely in the near future, educational policies have to 
concentrate on organizational and curricular strategics for improvements within the budgetary 
limits. Some Lander. North-Rhinc Westphalia in particuliu'. have commissioned private 
assessment agencies to scmtini/c the economic efficiency of the education system. Since such 
measures have evoked objections among teachers' associations aiul students, the issue will 
remain on the reform agemla. 

Federalism and German rei<nijieatii>n 

Reunification has conifontetl the traditional Gemian federalism in educational matters with 
new tasks. In general, the legislative procedures m the East Gemian Liinder have passed their 
decisive stages but. nevertheless, the reciprocal recognition of standards has raised particular 
t|uestions. In this context one must not forget that the number ol Lander have increased from 
eleven to sixteen whicli has conirihuted to organizaticmal and ivolitical complications for 



debates in the Standing Conference of Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs and the 
Federal and Lander Commission for Educational Planning and Promotion of Research. 

Lower secondary education 

Whereas primary education, has been stabilized at four years (except for the six-yeai course in 
Berlin. Bremen and Brandenburg), the debate on the structural and curricular development of 
lower secondiiry education has been revived and received new impulses from the education 
policies initiated in the East German Lander. 

In the 1970s and 1980s. the debates in West Gemiany focused on the controversial 
issue 'tri-partite system (selective grammar and intermediate schools, non-selective secondary 
modern schools) versus comprehensivation'. By the end of the 1980s the impression was that 
this issue had calmed down and been replaced by the acceptance of the continuing 
predominance of the tri-partite system with a minority of comprehensive schools in some of 
the Lander. The re-established Lander of East Gemiany have adopted this general rule, with 
the Ibllowing deviation; in three of the East Gcmian Lander the tri-partite system has been 
replaced by a bi-partite alternative consisting of grammar schools (Gyinnasien) and non- 
academic secondary schools. This alternative is worth being emphasized because it has raised 
analogous debates in West Gemiany. While development of lower secondary education does 
not belong to the 'most' pressing ediicaiioii issues for the time being, it has remained on the 
agenda nevertheless. 

Upper secondary ,yi ncral education 

In the beginning of the 1970s the stage of upper secondary general education (Gyinnasiuin 
Upper Stage) experienced essential changes. From a basically ‘elitist’ school with relatively 
strict selectivity it became a school for students lioni all strata of the population. Educational 
policy responded to that social change and to the parallel request for curricular re- 
considerations through a large-scale reform. Instead of the traditional system of teaching, in 
which the subjects were taught in self-contained class-groups, a course-system was established 
with ‘basic courses' and specialized ‘achievement courses’. This reform was connected with a 
remarkable reduction of the core cuniculum in favour of optional specialization which gives 
the students a great amount of choice. The regulations of the school-leaving examination 
(Ahitur) were adjusted respectively. 

The openness ol’ the Gyinnasiuin Upper .Stage has been increasingly criticized bv the 
public, in particular, universities and the employers’ associations. The Standing Conference of 
Ministers ot Education and Cultural Affairs has been stimulated to re-stabilize the core 
curriculum with Gemian language and literature, mathematics and one foreign language as 
compulsory subjccis. Idiis re-consideration of the Gyinnasiuin Upper Stage has reached a 
crucial stage at present, and the Standing Conference of Ministers of F:ducation and Cultural 
Allairs will come to a new agreement by the lieginning of 1996. 

The relevance of the Gyinnasiuin Upper Stage issue with its complicated problems has 
to be seen in the framework of an education system where the school-leaving certificate 
(AIntur) ul the Grammar School includes the conslitutiorially protected right for all certificate 
holders to gain access to university stuilies. 



Vocational education 



Until recently it seemed tliat the entire vocational education sector had not only consolidated 
structures and standards, but also a renowned international reputation. Vocational education is 
based upon the coexistence of full-time vocational and technical schools on the one hand and 
the 'dual system’ on the other, according to which apprentice-training on the job is 
supplemented by part-time attendance at school. The stability of the dual system is dependent 
on employers’ readiness to offer training places for adolescents without claiming immediate 
profit in terms of workforce. In periods of economic stability this system operates in 
accordance with the principle that the training of apprentices does not serve the fimi directly, 
but rather the whole labour market. However, in the current times of scarcity and 
unemployment, the system suffers from disturbances, insofar as finns arc less willing (or 
unwilling) to offer training places. Therefore, this issue can be regarded as a 'most pressing' 
one indeed. 

On the other hand there has been tremendous progress in the up-grading of vocational 
education. Nowadays there are a variety of opportunities for adolescents with completed 
vocational training and some years of professional experience to get access to higher technical 
schools (I'achhochsclwlcn) and even to universities. Moreover, the Federal Ministry of 
Education. Science. Research and Technology has repeatedly expressed its intention to 
promote 'legal equivalence' between the general and vocational lines of education as 
prerequisites for studies in the area of higher education. 

Core carriciilani 

As the euirent debates on the curriculum of the Cyntnasium Upper Stage indicates, the further 
development of the core cuiTiculum is considered as an important problem. Gemian secondary 
schools have always emphasized the idea of a general (liberal) education consisting of 
mathematics, natural and social sciences (with special regard to history), foreign languages, 
religious knowledge, fine arts, music and physical education. Whereas this core has remained 
untouched at the lower secondiU'y level, the controversy regarding the Gymnasium Upper 
Secondary Level has remained on the agenda. 

In particular, the contents of individual subjects must be re-examined. There arc 
debates on how to place new technologies and requirements in the cuiriculum without 
increasing the number of subjects. The new requirements comprise, for instance, ecology, 
computer technology (at various levels), psychology and family planning. 

School autonomy and assessment 

The recent years have been characterized by a steady increase towards school autonomy. 'Hiis 
is a complicatcil step, insofar as it consists of serious problems with regard to the holders of 
auionomy as well as to its extent (dccisi<m-making or only advisory functions). School 
autonomy is related to structural and cuiTicular fields. The cunent trend consists of extending 
auionomy tc) individual scluiols as well as to local regional parliaments and parents’ bodies. 
This whole problem has to be seen in its dependence of budgetary and staff regulations. 
Moreover, it entails the requirement of providing training and re-training for teachers. 

On the other hand, school autonomy is tightly connected with assessment and 
evaluation. CJcnnany belongs to the countries whose education systems arc rather hesitant in 
recognizing ihc import. nice of this requirement and therefore, m adopting standardized testing. 
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However, as current debates demonstrate, this issue is likely to become increasingly important 
in the near future. 

Higher education instiiuti<ni.s 

Higher education institutions, universities in particular, are going through a profound crisis. It 
is rooted in the enormous increase of students for the last thirty years which has transformed 
the former elitist institutions into mass institutions. Germany's remarkable extension 
programme — along with a number of new universities — has not kept pace with this general 
trend. The cunent debates focus on capacity as well as on cuiricular problems. These debates 
are overshadowed by the unsolved problem of how to avoid overly long study times. 

Mulli-cullural education 

In this cHMitcxl the variegated problems in the field of multi-cultural education should be only 
mentioned, but not further discussed. While German educational policies on multi-cultural 
education have certainly reached remarkable achievements, the challenge continues. In 
particular, one has to take into account that students of non-Gcmian descent concentrate in 
big cities where there are schools and classrooms v.'ith vast numbers of non-German students 
from various ethnic groups. 

Value education 

This last issue must not be overlooked since it can be appraised as the most pressing one. 
However, it does not need to be discussed further in this cemtext. all the more so as the 
German case is embedded in global challenges. German schools arc involved in this trend with 
regard to their essential task, namely to develop knowledge and cognitive abilities as well as 
emotional and social attitmlcs while preparing young people to live in the uncertain w'oiid of 
today and tomoirow. 

Linkages between educational research, reform and decision-making 

THI; ROLH Ol- IIDL'CA I IONAI. RH.SKARCH IN Pl.ANNING 
AND IMRLR.MLNTING I-IDUC.ATIONAL RRI'ORM 



There arc differences in the research orientations of universities and non-university institutions. 
The majority of educational researchers in Gcmiany are based at universities and the schoku's 
working there concentrate disproportionately on questions of theory and history. Projects 
dealing with the structural aspects of education are dealt vvith mostly outside the universities. 
Projects addressing vocational education and adult education arc also rarely addressed at the 
universities. The state institutions predominate in research into vocational education. 

University professors arc in principle free to determine the objectives of their research. 
The staff at institutions for scientific and basic educational research not located at universities 
arc also independent in planning their research. Their work, like that of the university 
professors, is subject to evaluation that is internal to each specialist field. Evaluation is carried 
out by the self-governing organizations of science such as the Gcmian Research F-oundation. 
the Science Council and the scientific advisory boards of the Max Planck Institutes. 

Therefore, the Federal and .Slate governments only deicmiine the objectives of 
cductiiional research that is conducted by the institutions under their direct control — the so- 
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called 'Slate insiiiutes’. There they decide on resource allocation and establish the priorities for 
non-university organizations for educational R&D. 

The Federal Ministry of Education, Science, Research and Technology has set out its 
cuiTCnl objectives in a performance plan that lists the following items: 

• New Federal States; 

• international co-operation; 

• equivalents of general and vocational education; 

• cultural education; 

• skill information and staff development policies; 

• encouragement of the specially gifted; 

• environmental education; 

• health education; 

• violence and extremism; and 

• distance education and correspondence courses. 

There is also an educational pilot study programme, which is designed to yield insights for 
decision-making about the further development of education. The fields to be supported 
include: vocational education, higher education, new information and communications 
technology in education, incorporation of questions of the environment in education, 
education in the arts and culture, girls and women in education, and differentiated support for 
special groups. 

PR()H1.I;M.S .XNl) PRO.SPl-X TS 

Educational R&D in Germany is segmented as a consequence of the functional division of 
labour among the various institutions for educational research both within and outside the 
universities. In co-ordinating the planning of R&D. account must be taken of the institutional 
and legal conditions relevant to educational research. At universities and at educational 
research institutions outside of universities, the self-governing organizations are responsible 
for directing and evaluating educational research; the government's immediate competencies 
are limited to the stale insliliiles. 

Because of the segmented nature of the field and the inadequate co-ordination of 
research work carried out at universities, piojecls aimed at improving education lend to be 
considered as minor studies initialed by individual researchers. This situation raises a number 
of questions about quality, efficiency and the clTcclivcness of educational R&D in contributing 
to the knowledge base for improved practice. For this reason, attention must be paid to the 
process of establishing priorities at universities and self-governing research institutes, and 
increasing cu-opeiulion between the various institutions of educational research. However, 
problem identification and the selling of priorities for research should be done within the 
framework of science and with reference to the needs and prospects of the various specialist 
fields. 

The individual sub-disciplines of educational research dilTer with regard to the stale of 
their resciU'ch and their research priorities. Therefore they require subject-specific development 
with regard to content and methodology. The institutional subjccl-spccific differentiation of 
educational research, however, has also led to a fragmentation ol research perspectives and 
the ncgleci of research on higher level educational questions that can only be resolved by the 
integration of information available in the individual fields of knowledge. Aspects of the 
perloniiancc and qu.ilily of the educ.ilion svsiem can serve as the basis for the integration ,ind 



synthesis of research findings in the various subject areas. Improvements could imply tlie 
following measures: 

• establishing a permanent interstate special infonnation and documentation system 
for education as infrastructure for educational research; 

• promoting the formation of subject research priorities at universities; 

• improving the collaboration between universities and non-university institutions 
for educational research; 

• regular assessments of the state of research and of the research perspectives in 
educational research; and 

• the further development and expansion of existing dissemination systems and 
increased support for cross-sectional and longitudinal studies. 

Kducutional information sources available within Germany 

Tvn;s AND .siatJixT.s ot- ini-or.mation 

Infonnation about the methods used in educational research is available, above all. from the 
Social Sciences Research Information System. Two-thirds of the registered projects may be 
defined as descriptive and qualitative studies of various kinds. The remaining, mostly 
quantitative studies, typically employ simple surveys involving small samples. Cross-sectional 
studies which allow inferences to be made to a defined population, along wdth longitudinal 
studies, play a subordinate role with less than \0% of the projects. Compared with the 1970s 
and early 1980s, observational studies and tests arc used infrequently. The lack of longitudinal 
studies is a weak point in German research. 

Beside the Social Sciences Research Infonnation System, a 'Special Information 
System of Education' (Facfiinforniaiionssystcni Bildun^) has been initiated by the Federal and 
State Commission for Educational Planning and Promotion of Research. For the time being it 
is conducted as a pilot project, located at the German Institute for International Educational 
Research in Frankfurt am Main. The outcome of this pilot project is likely to lay the 
foundation for making this new system a pennanent agency within the framework of the afore- 
mentioned institute. 

Moreover, a special Information and Documentation Unit has been established within 
the framework of the Gemian Institute for International Educational Research. Whereas the 
Special Infonnation System of Education is required to collect expertise on the overall 
development i.)f the education system, the Information and Documentation Unit has focused its 
activities on selected topics, such as educational decision-making in Germany and the 
European Union; trends in educational policies in Central and Eastern Europe; and multi- 
cultural education. 

Tvprsoi- u.sf:r.s 

The Special Infonnation System of Education and the Infonnation and Documentation I'liit 
arc aimed at researchers and individuals in educational politics and administration. For this 
reason, the Federal and State Commission tor Educational Planning and Promotion of 
Research has organized a special committee which fulfils superv isory functions related to both 
units in F'rankfuri am Main. 



Linkagi- or ac'Clss to intorma rioN si:rvici's and networks outside Germany 



The Special Infomiation System of Education has developed a network in co-operation with 
the documentation and information centres which exist at state institutes for educational 
research and school development as well as with some special university institutes. 

Finally, the long-term planning of the Frankfurt units concentrates on developing 
access to infomiation services and networks outside the country. In particular, co-operation 
has been started with the European Union’s EURYDICE network for educational policies, the 
EUDISED network for educational research installed by the Council of Europe and, with the 
American network ERIC. 

Obstacles preventing a greater use of educational research findings 
for reform and decision-making 

The main obstacles have been mentioned in the preceding sections. They arc mainly rooted in 
the fact that information and documentation have been gi\cn unsatisfactory attention iintd only 
recently. .Moreover, this whole problem has to be related to the interrelationship between 
educational decision-making and educational research. 

Whereas in the 1970s there was great optimism in bridging the gap, the 1980s h;ive 
been characterized by regression, connected with a certain distrust regarding the contribution 
of educational research to educational reform. The need for austerity policies. Europeanization 
and further internationalization of educational refomi are likely to result in a new impulse for 
co-operative tasks and projects. 



INDONESIA 

The rapid expansion of the Indonesian economy started in the middle of 1980s when the 
government began to manage economic relorms through deregulation of the economy. This 
encouraged export oriented private industries and business to develop ;ind thereby increase 
their significant share of economic growth. Indonesia's economic transformation has led to 
diversified cmphwmcnt opportunities in non-agricultural sectt)rs — most notably in sectors that 
require an educated and qualified labour force with industrial skills and expertise. 

As industrialization of the Indonesian economy continues, it will demand increasing 
numbers of qualified human resources who have mastered industrial, social and intellectual 
skills and v'alues. In view' of industrializing the Indonesian economy, the government has 
decided lo oversee a number of educational reforms. These reforms aim to make the education 
system very well matched with the needs of development. The education system should be 
able to produce skilled graduates qualified for employment in Indonesia's modern economy. 

The Indonesian development plan bases its prognimmes on the 'tripod' of 
development — equity, economic grosvth and national stability. Education appears to be the 
most important f actor in achieving equity and progress for other aspects of life. The economy, 
on the other hand. pla>s an impi>rtant role its the nuiin motor of development. The economy 
and hiiniiin resource development (HRD) limciion as the essential priorities in the iweniy-firsi 
century. The development of these two areas in a mutually enforcing, interwosen manner 
supports the development of other sectors for the improvement of human life. 



HRD. through the provision of equal learning opportunities, has experienced rapid 
progress since Indonesia's independence. In 1930, less than 69f of the population was literate. 
This percentage had increased to 209r in 1951 and 81% in 1985. The 1990 population census 
indicates that 84.1% of the population above the age of 10 is literate. This shows the success 
of development in the education sector, and particularly in primai'y education. Primary school 
enrolment started to expand in the twenty-five years following independence, and gained 
momentum during the first Long-term Development Plan era (1969-1994). Increasing 
numbers of school-age children and youth are going to school or attending out-of-school 
education programmes. The ediicat'onal statistics show that the number of students at every 
level of the school system has grown extremely fast v.'ithin the last twenty-five years. The 
number of primai 7 school students has more than doubled, the junior secondary level has 
incrca.scd over four times, and the senior secondary level approximately eight times. This 
educational expansion will gradually change the structure of the Indonesian labour force. 
Another successful experience of educational expansion is the creation of a well-balanced 
distribution of learning opportunities at primai^ schools. This effort has been underway since 
1973 when the government began to build new primal^ schools through the Presidential 
Instruction Programme. This achievement has enabled the government to make basic primary 
education compulsory since 1984. 

Today, the basic compulsory education programme has yielded large numbers of 
primaiy graduates. The number of primary level drop-outs remains high, and they eventually 
will be counted among the unemployed. Sadly, the same is true for primaiw graduates since 
they do not have enough skills to do productive work. pailicula'Iy in the industrial sector of 
the economy. 

Indonesia needs t(,i enhance the skills and productix ity ol basic education graduates to 
become productive industrial workers. For this reason, compulsory basic education is to 
become nine years, adding three years of schooling for those betw'een 12 and 15 years of age. 
The cun iculum of the Junior secondary school provides skills training; a necessity for students 
who are not able to pursue senior secondary education. 

Within the framework of HRD. educational priorities are set forth on the basis of 
policy recommendations as the results of R&D conducted or co-ordinated by the Office of 
Educational and Cultural Research and Development (Balithani^). 

Considering the challenges facing the education system, the Ministiy of Education and 
Culture (MOEC) has decided to maintain the four major themes of educational development 
that had been emphasized in the previous development period. The themes are the 
improvement of: equality of educational opportunity; relevancy of education to the needs of 
development; educational c|uality and effectiveness; and efficiency in the management of 
education systems. 

In view of HRD. it is appropriate to see whether all parts of the national education 
system can fulfil their basic functions in the upcoming industrial society. Education has three 
interdependent functions; elevating the intellectual life of the nation; providing skilled 
graduates and expertise for industry; and nurturing and developing masteiw in various Helds of 
.science and technology. Each of the functions then becomes a major policy issue in need of 
addressing. 

Education is the essential effort to elevate the intellectual life of the nation. This is in 
line with the Preamble of the 1945 Constitution, Article 31. The Article appears to a VC 17 
strung basis for the government to launch the Ninc-\'ear Universal Basic Education 
Programme. The universal programme means to provide all citizens the opportunity to obtain 
Iciiming up to 15 years of age (six years in primary school and three years in junior secondary 
school). Universal education docs not neeessiU'ily have to take place in school; it can also 



occur through out-of-scliool education like vocational courses, internships, on-the-job 
training. Islamic learning groups and the like. 

Education is to provide all levels of skills for workers I'equired to work productively in 
industi'y and enterprises. Education plays several important roles in preparing graduates for 
employment. The roles identify at least three dimensions of education, in terms of path (formal 
and infomial education), level of vocational skills (basic, inteimcdiate and advanced), and level 
of edi 'ation (vocational up to the professional level). Education seeks to preparing future 
employees through many different types of vocational education in schools, protessional 
education (higher level), courses for specific skills, and on-the-job training. The contents of 
vocational educational programmes should be llexible in that the training should make some 
adjustment to the needs of certain professions which continuously change in a modern society. 

Education as preparation for productive employment is cuirently among the highest 
priorities for the MOEC. Various educational reforms have taken place in Indonesian 
vocational and professional education in oi'der to make them relevant to the world ol work. 
Vocational and professional educational programmes have expanded to reach all levels and 
segments of society equally. Providing equal opportunity lor access to vocational and 
professional education will allow students to acquire necessary skills and experiences, as well 
as improve the equality of income and welfare of the whole nation. 

Education is a tool to prepare for the competitive mastery in science and technology 
needed by an industrial society. This means that all components of education programmes 
should emphasi/e improvement in the areas of science and technology. Education will become 
the major \ehicle by which to promote Indonesia's competitiveness in producing goods and 
sciwiccs. This orientation should create the potential to reach a certain level of educational 
excellence, in terms of its capacity to select students w'ith special talents or extraordinary' 
achievements, yet remains within the boundary of proletarian ideologies. This means that 
Indonesia should provide high quality education to all w'ithout regard to differences in sex, 
ethnicity, religion and social status. 

The science and technology education piogramme targets different subjects at the 
various levels of schooling. At the prinuuy level, it focuses on general basic comprehension 
and aims to implant and develop basic learning tools. It covers mastery in reading, arithmetic, 
problem solving and moral education for the industrial society (concentrating on ethics such as 
hard work, discipline, time management and self learning). The science and technology 
programme for secondary education aims for mastery ot basic knowledge and the preliminai'y 
capacity of mastering science and technology. Science and technology tor higher education 
focuses on the mastei 7 of pure sciences and research and development of applied sciences. 

In the coming high-technology era. the improvement of mastery in science and 
technology is a policy that improves the equal distribution of learning opportunities at all types 
and levels of education. Successful expansion of educational opportunities through the Nine- 
Year Universal Basic Education Programme will also support improving mastery in science 
and technology. 

Indonesia docs not need a large amount of macrolevcl policy research in order to 
rcctmimend policy reform. Various educational reforms have already taken place and become 
the major policy agenda for the MOEC. The reforms are; 

• completion ol the Nine Ycm Universal Basic Education Programme by 2008; 

• improvement of educational quality of all types and levels of the school system; 

• implementation of the 'Link and Match' programme at all types and levels ol 
education, especially vocational education; and 



• the improvement of mastery in science and technology at primary, secondary and 
higher education levels, supported by improved mastery in mathematics and pure 
sciences within the overall education system. 

The government encourages institutions and individuals to carry out educational research and 
development, and helps to support the newly introduced and implemented educational 
reforms. The essential research and developmental agenda is briefly de.scribed below. 

There is a need to develop efficient alternate deliver systems for junior secondary 
education to accelerate the successful expansion of the Nine-Year Universal Basic Education 
Programme. Other types of R&D activities should help improve the quality of the Junior 
secondary schools, including cuixiculum development, textbook provision, effective teaching 
and learning processes, efficient school management, and educational quality control 
mechanisms. 

There is a need to set a new standard of educational excellence, conduct comparative 
studies on education, dcbureaucrati/.c educational management, and establish quality control 
and system of accountability. These arc some of the major components of the policy and 
research dialogues to foster quality reform endeavours. 

The government has attempted to develop and improve educational programmes 
conducive to the mastery of pure science and technology. Schools need support from R&D 
activities in the development of relevant school curricula and learning support systems. R&D 
activities also arc required to build a healthy accountability system in a stakeholder-client 
relationship. 

In order to encourage a successful relationship between school and industry, innovative 
ideas will play an important role, most notably in: establishing co-operation among educators 
(.schools), industries and professional associations in manning vocational (and professional) 
education; software development; professional testing and ccnification; and building and 
updating occupational classifications. 

Educational reform will take place through incremental changes throughout the system. 
New ideas alone will not cause significant changes in educational practices unless they are 
internalized by the w'hole range of policy-makers, planners, managers, researchers and the 
community. Therefore, educational refomi will succeed only to the extent that these actors 
change their ideas and values targeted by the planned reforms. Generating innovative ideas is 
only the first step of the educational refomi process. These ideas must be accepted and 
implemented for reforms to be successful. 



JAPAN 

An overview of Japanese education 
THF-; SCHOOI, SVSTIAI 

The Japanese formal education system is divided into four stages, namely pre-primarv. 
primary, secondary tmd higher or tertiary. Each stage coixesponds to a different age range. 
Compulsoi7 schooling lasts nine years, therefore all children arc required to attend both an 
elcmcniarv school for six ye.irs and a lower secondary .school for three years. 




Educational ADMINISTRATION 



Educational administration in Japan is the responsibility of different bodies at the national, 
prefectural and municipal levels. The central organ of educational administration at national 
level is the Ministry of Education. Science and Culture. Its responsibilities include the 
promotion and dissemination of educational, academic, scientific, cultural and sporting 
activities. 

Each prefecture has a board of education with the primary responsibility for the 
administration and implementation of education, academic, science and culture within the 
prefectural boundaries. Similar to the prefectural level, municipalities also have boards of 
education. Apart from the boards of education, the governors alsi) have certain fixed powers 
and responsibilities regarding educational administration. 

Main i;nuc.vnoNAL ritorms and ls.sui:s 

The promotion of educational reform in line with social change and new developments in 
thinking is a vitally important policy matter in the sphere of educational and cultural 
administration. In recent years. Japan has adopted three basic principles; a shift to a system of 
lifelong learning; an emphasis on individuality; and responding to growing internationalization 
and the move toward an information-oriented society. Japan is cuiTcntly implementing w'idc- 
ranging reform measures based on these principles. 

Educational research in Japan 

THL. SVSlIi.M oi- i-.ntic ai ionai. rl.skarch 

Educational research in Japan is cairied out by a variety of organizations and individuals. The 
main educational research activities can be classified into tlu)se carried luit by national, public 
and private research institutes, those carried out Iv academic institLiti<^ns and organizations 
such as universities and professional associations, those that make use of Ministry of 
Education-designated schools, and those undertaken by cdiKational practitioners in a school 
setting. 

There is also a network of 2K3 educational research institutes, called the National 
Federation ol Educational Research Institutes. 'Flic Federation organizes annual collaborative 
research meetings and synipi)sia as well as publishing educational research reports. 

Tm-.fON I l-.N I ()t l•IH’^A riONAL Rl-SLARCn 

Many dillerent kinds ol long-term research themes arc being studied in connection with future 
educational policy-making at the national level. In the case i)f the National Institute of 
Educational Research (NIFR). they arc classified into special research, policy-oriented 
research and commissioned research. 

/Mso. in recent years there has been renewed interest in international collaborative 
research including many research projects on contemporary issues. International projects 
enable the educational achievements ol one country tii be seen Imni an objective perspcclive 
by comparing them with those of other countries. Since educational achievements of this kiiul 
can tnakc a real contribution to the planning of educational piilicics. it is expected that 
international collaborative research projects will increase in future. 




In addilion to the above, there is a system of ‘designated schools', denoting schools 
which have been specified by the Ministry of Education and boards of education as being 
suitable for research aimed at contributing to the improvement of existing education. There is 
a system of pilot schools which co-operale in the development of new cuiricula and new 
teaching methods designed to meet the varied demands on school education that have 
accompanied the rapid and radical changes in society in recent years. 

Rcgiu'ding links between educational research, educational reform and policy decisions, 
educational research in Japan constitutes an important resource for policy level decision- 
making in educational administration. In particular, in the course of debates in various 
committees :n such organs as the Central Council for Education and the Curriculum Council, 
research resources are heavily drawn upon. For example, in the debates in the Cuiriculum 
Council many research findings were referred to and incorporated into the rccommendaticms 
of the Council. 

Main educational information source.s 

The main educational infoniiation sources in Japan can be divided into a number of categories 
depending on the form they take. 

PUBl.IC'ATIONS 

Educational infomiation publications in Japan cover a wide range of topic. One can cla.ssily 
them into broad categories such as government publications and statistics; publications from 
national, prcfectural or municipal educational research centres: bulletins and other reports 
from universities and professional associations; and publications from the private education 
industiy. 

An unusual characteristic of educational infomiation in Japan is the length of time over 
whieh edueational data has been accumulated. Large quantities of basic data covering such 
items as the number of schools, the number of stal l' and pupils and the like, have been brought 
together every year since 187.^ in the Minisiry oj Eclmaiion Annual Report. Henee. it is 
possible to study changes in each item over many years, making this data a very valuable 
resourec for the study of educational policy. 

At the present time, designated statistics are assembled on the basis of various kinds of 
suiAcys. By means of these sun’eys. a vast amount of infomiation concerning schools and 
children can be assembled and airangcd. Taking the whole period from elementary through 
highei education, nearly 400 different types of statistics (such ;is the number of schools, the 
number of teachers, the number of entrants at each stage of schooling, the numbers going to 
higher grades and into the workforce, levels of ability, physical condition, sporting ability and 
the like) arc eoliccte 1 in all. 

DaT/\h,\si;s 

A recent phcnomciioii is the emergence of many different kinds of databases, The content of 
educationa' databases rellects the special characteristics of the institutions that possess them. 
F'or example, the database held by the National Institute of .Special Kilucation is closely linked 
to spcei;il education issues. There arc also many databases held by universities and professional 
bodies which are .ivailable for use by reseaichers. scholars, students and mdiv uluals. 
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INTKRNATIONAL NETWORKS 



As a result i^f the development of mfomiution technologies, international contact and exchange 
between educational researchers and institutions is increasing. In recent years, a particular 
means ol obtaining information fiom over.seas has been thrt)ugh ca)mputer networks. While the 
use of computer networks (such as the Internet or e-mail) is predominantly at an individual 
level, many research centres and universities are linked to computer networks, and the 
exchange of information with foreign institutions in this way is steadily increasing. 

Major obstacles to linkage between educational policy and research — future i.ssues 

The major obstacles hindering a close linkage between educational policy and icsearch in 
Japan are as follows. 

It has been pointed out that cilucational research in Japan is rather poor when 
grappling with real social problems. When urgent research issues arise as a result of changes in 
•'ociety. the capacity lo provide an iiiiiiiediate response is. at times, very limited. Tliere is a 
need to think about devising a system that will allow this kind of quick response and to help 
select research themes that anticipate the kind of issues that arc likely to arise in fi.ture. 

There is said to be lU) consensus among educational researchers, educational policy- 
makers and practitioners in schools regarding the nature of problems to be faced. Even where 
there is a linkage between educational research and educational policy, it is often the ca.so that 
the needs of practitioners arc not adequately rcnectcd. Hence, there is a need to construct a 
system whereby the voices of practising teachers can be heard at the research and policy- 
m.iking levels. 

Aecessing existing information is difficult. There is no .systematically antinged 
inlbmiation service in Japan ctMiiparablc to the American system ERIC, which collects, 
classifies and facilitates the organized use of educational information. In order to create a 
common understanding linking educational research, educational policy-making and 
educational practice, there is a need to strengthen computer networks and to establish a 
network system covering the entire countrv With future needs in mind, w'e must also develop 
a multi-media oriented educational inlbmiai.. database. Tlicrc is a funher need to strengthen 
research networks linking J.ipan and other countries so that both Japanese and foreign 
researchers can be made aw are of the present situations and problem issues in other countries. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the root ol all the problems listed above is 
linancial. Although Japan has a powerful economy, the financial base for educational research 
is far from adequate txtmpaicd to that of the natural sciences, and it is difficult to .secure top- 
class researchers. In order to improve this situation, it is necessary to conduct more research 
on matters that arc highly appreciated in society, to raise perceptions ta>nccming the 
importance of educational research atul to create a system that will generate even better 
research results in future. 



KENYA 



Introduction 

Wcslcm education was introduced to Kenya by Christian niissioniU’ies around the mid- 
ninctccnth century. The development ol education was a shai'cd responsibility between 
religious organizations, the colonial government, communities, private entrepreneurs ano non- 
governmental organizations. This participatory' approach to the provision o'" education has 
characterized the mobilization and use ol resource> lor education and training up to the 
present time. 

Alter Ken> i gained political indepenucncc b om Britain in 1963. the racially segregated 
education system that had frustrated Africans' aspirations was replaced by a more open 
education system. The new philosophy guiding the provision ot education was "education tor 
development'. According to this view, the education system should aim to produce properly 
socialized iiulividiials who possess the necessary knowledge, skills, attitudes and values to 
facilitate their full participation in nation building. 

POl.lC'Y ON HDUCA riON AND TRAINING 

Kenya's educational policies are Ibundeit on the universal principles of political equality; 
national unity; human dignity; freedom of religion and conscience; social justice; freedom from 
want, ignorance and disease; equal opportunities for ail citizens regardless of race, |•eligion. 
sex or colour; equitable disiribvuion of the national income; and the promotion and 
preservation of the cultural heritage. 

The legal Iramework for education in Kenya post-independence has been based on 
policy and statutory documents. The Kenyan government has been active in ediicatiimal policy 
and refomi since its inception from the 1963 Kenya African National Luiirm manilest(' by 
which the government committed itself to eventual provision of universal free primary 
education to the establishment of the fifth national university in 199,‘v. Various reforms have 
adriresNcrl adult education, creating teadiing unions, research in science and technology, 
administration of examinations and establishing national universities. 



'I'm: sTKfci t'Ki. Ol Tin; i:dijC ation sysii;m 



Tlie structure of the education system in Kenya is referred to as X— 1-4. meaning eight years of 
primary school education, four yeiUN of the secondary school cycle and a minimum of four 
yeius of university education. Pre-school education is available for children age 3 to 6. While 
the government recognizes and encourages parents to enrol their children in tliis level of 
education, its provision and enrolment in it remains optional. 

At the end of the primary school cycle (at approximately age 14). pupils sit for a 
national cxaminatitMi on the basis of wliich between 40-4.'vG move on to secondary education. 
The maji)i ity terminate their fomial education al this level and either join v arious skills training 
programmes or find whatever kind of employ meni that may be available. Growth in school 
cnrolnicnl. especially it the primary and pre-school levels, has increased markedly since the 
1960s. At the primary school level in particular, the cnrolnicnt of girls relative to boys has 
improved greatly since the mid 1970s. 

The secondary school cycle, which lasts lor four years, culminates with a national 
examination. The very snull proportion of studentr. who perfonn well in this examination find 
their wav into university education either kKallv or abroad. The erowih in the number ol 
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seconclar)’ schools and enrolment of stiulents has grown vcr> rapidly during the past thirty 
years. 

As in other countries, university education constitutes the ape,\ of the I'omuil education 
system in Kenya. Between 1963 and 1984. there was only one public university, the University 
of .Nairobi. Between 1985 and 1995. four more public universities were established. As a 
result, enrolment at the university level in these public institutions rose from about 8,400 
students in 1984. to about 21.635 in 1988. and to just under 40.000 in both 1993 and 1994. 
.VlorctH'er, in 1994 the c.sisting twelve private universities and colleges enrolled an additional 
3.545 students. 



Thi. Nt.\N.\ta;Mi;\ I ot i.t)i c A t to.\ 



I'hc management of loniial education in Kcny.i is the responsibilitv ol the Minister lor 
liducation operating through the .Ministrv of Ifducation .ind its legal organs. The Hilucation 
.Act of 1968 invested considerable power in the Minister for Uducation and through him allows 
the Kenyan government full control of matters related to foniial education. Tlie Permanent 
Secretary is the administrative head of the MinistiA and also the accounting officer. He is 
assisted b\ two Deputy Seciet.iries; one in charge of Ailministration and the oilier in charge of 
Planning and Development. The professii>nal section of the Ministry is headed by the Director 
of Education. 

Various semi-antonomous institutions established either b\ an act of parliament or 
statutory legislation pros ide special support services to the Ministry of bdiication. riic Kenva 
Institute ol l:ducalion (KlU) is responsible for cuniculum development. The Kenya National 
F.xaminations Council (KNF.C) is an establishment which is responsible for the devehvpment 
and administration of national e.xaminatioiis including certification. The Teachers .Service 
Commission is responsible lor the recruitment and employnieiit of teachers, while the Jomo 
Kenvatia f'lHiiKlation (JKI-) and the Kenva Uterature Bureau (Kl.B) publish te.vtbooks and 
other etiucational materials to supptvrt cuniculum implementation. I'he Kenva Evlucational 
Stall Institute (KliSI) organizes in-service courses, seminars and workshops lor eilucational 
leaders including heads of schools, inspectors and other Held personnel. I'lie Kenya Institute of 
Special Hilucation (KISH) trains teachers and other personnel to hainlie education for the 
disabled. .Since Kenya has several projects geared at the improvement of the education system, 
a project implementation unit has also been established. 

Kducutionul rc.search in Kenya 

Thi. M.w.voi.Mi.M ot i.di ( ,\i io.\ \i. ki.si .vKr ii 

While some education.il rese.irch is conducted by spccilic oigans ot the Ministry ol Hdiication. 
the bulk of research is undertaken at the university level. Several institutions within the 
.Ministry of Hdiication undertake rcse.irch related to education.il issues .iiid problems. 

The Planning Unit of the .Ministry of Hilucation collects educational statistics at the 
national, provincial, district and school levels. .Mach of the dal.i gathered is ttn pupil and 
student enrolments by standard or form, gender and region; the number of teachers at each 
level of ediicalion by t|ualification. gender and region; the number of educational facilities in 
each level of education and aiaojnt of liiids alliKatcd for each tier of cduc;ilioii m terms ol 
both recunvnt and developmeni expenditure. 

The Keny.i Instituie ol Hilucation (KIH) carries out research rel.iicd to curriculum and 
cuniculum matcrr.iis for pre-school, priman and secondary education. Tlicre is a reseaich 



scciion within the KILi vvliich primarily I'ocuncn on curriculuin evaluation studies and solicits 
professional support from outside experts, paiiieularly university scholais, to strengthen its 
research capacity when undertaking specific laigc-sctilc research projects. 

The Kenya National Examinations Council concentrates on examination-related 
research — analyzing examination questions and results with a view to improving their 
diagnostic value regarding the quality of both primary and secondary education. 

The Teachers Service Commission collects vital data on teachers for the primiu'y and 
secondiiry education levels. It also keeps an up-to-date record of teachers pay scales including 
the level of approved allowances. 

The National Council for Science and Technology co-ordinates (and occasionally 
funds) educational research linked to science and technology. 

The Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS), which is part of the Ministiy of Planning and 
National Development, gathers and processes data for all of the ministries, including the 
Miihstiy of Fidiication. The CETS gathers data on iliverse aspects ol the educatimi system as a 
whole. 



I'MVHR.SITY Ki;Sl \KCti INS HI L flON.S 



At the university lc\cl, lesearch on education is canied out by acailemic staff and post- 
graduate students in var ious teaching departments and specialized research institutions. Most 
of the department:, which conduct research in education fall within the faculties ol education in 
the public universities. 

In .September IhSH. some uimersity stall formed a professional re.search body knoun 
as the Educatirrnal Research .Network in Kenya (ERNIKE) as an affiliate of the larger 
Educational Research .Network in Eastern and Southern Africa (ERNESA). The main aims of 
this bexly were identical to those of ERNEiSA: to iilcntify anil execute research in education, 
disseminate the findings and to build educational research capacity in Kenya. 

Ri:si„\k( M IN uiHi.k si.ti imis 

There are a wide range of intemaiional organizations .md non-gmemmental organizations 
(.NGOs). both loreign and local, which conduct educational research bv commissioning 
specific studies. Most of the research commissioned by these organizations fiK'uses on 
evaluating the impact ol ihe projects that these agencies sponsor. Eiixamplcs of these 
organizations include I'NICEE. I'NE.SCO. I SAIE3. Ihe International EXnclopmenl Research 
Centre (lE^RC). the Gemian E-oundation for Intemalinnal Development (D.SE) and the World 
Bank. 

Some of the liKal NGOs which undertake educational research include the National 
Christian Council of Kenya (NCCK). the Kenya Catholic Secretariat (KCS) and the Aga Khan 
Exiundation. These institutions carry out educalio.ial research dealing with s|X'cific sixial 
problems such as urban ncriy. unemployment among school-Ic.ners, problems ol sirccl 
children and the role of education in the democratization process. 

Extimplcs of key cducutlonul reforms and the role of rc.seareh 

The role of educational research in educational rclomi is probably more mcaninjlulty 
iliscusscci in the tramework of the types of research which have txen usuiilly conducted in 
Kenya. As wc discuss the types o| research conducted in Kenya, aiicniion will Iv drawn to 
whether they have f*ecn studies arising out of govemmeni commissions, studies commissioned 



by various agencies, individual consultancies, international collaborative research or national 
collaborative research. 

G0VI;RNMI-.N I COMMISSIONS 

In post-independence Kenya, the first major educational research in this category was the 
Kenya Education Commission Report of 1964 (the Ominde Commission), Its primary mandate 
was to advise the newly independent government on the formulation and implementation of a 
national education policy. The Ominde Commission had far-reaching consequences tor 
education; it led to the abolition of racially segregated schools, mtissive growth in educational 
institutions and enrolments at all levels, and an expanded programme of teacher training. 

The recommendations of the Ominde Commission were implemented through the Fir^t 
National Development Plan of 1964-70. During this period, there was rapid and massive 
expansion in education at all levels. 

In 1971. a UNDP funded ILO Mission was invited by the government of Kenya to 
look into gi\)wing unemployment in the country. The relationship between fonnal education 
and unemployment was examined by the Mission through discussions with citizens. The ILO 
.Mission recommended the greater vocationalization of the primaiy and secondary school 
curricula, the abolition of the Certificate of Primary Education (CFE). and the introduction of 
ailmission quota system ti) compensate liitherto disadvantaged social groups. The ILO report 
was made public in early 1972 and soon thereafter the government set up an Advisui-y 
Commission on a Study of Curriculum Development. 

i he subsequent Development Plan lor 1974-7S echoed the recommendations of both 
the ILO report and those o! the .\d\isoiy Commission on Curriculum Dcwelopment. The 
education system w'as expected to promote; 

• the high level skills needed for Kenyani/ation and economic industrial growth; 

• the \ocationaL technical training for employment and self-employment; 

• et|uality of educational opportunity for national integration and progress; 

• attitudes favourable to development; and 

• training in literacy and in such basic areas as health, nutrition and child care to 
promote rur.il development. 

The 19HI Presidential Working Party on the Second L'mversity (the .MacKay Commission) 
ctnulucteil extensive surxeys among Kenyans on the structure of the entire education system. 
It recommended eight years of primary school, four years of secondary education and four 
xears of minimum university education, or the S 4 4 system. In early 1982. the Kenya 
government announced the adoption ol the VlacKay Commission's recommendation ol the 8- 
4-4 system of education starling in 1 98.';. Furthermore, the MacKay Commission Report 
endorsed all the previous recommendations in favour of greater vocationalization of the 
primary anil secondary school curricula. I hc new 8-4—4 system ot education in Kenya today 
has a strong vocational bias, 'fhe adoption of Ihc 8-4-4 syNicm ol education on the basis ol 
the MacKay Report is a gootl example ol commissioned research guiding educational policy 
and practice. 

In April 1988. the Presidential Working Party on Education and Vlanpowcr Training 
for the Next Decade and Beyond published its report. The mtiin focus of the Working Parly 
was to advise on policies and strategics that should govern the expansion of eductition and 
training taking quality and relevance into account, for effective management of the economy 
and the promotion of greater self-reliance, self employ ment and proper management of lime at 
work or leisure. The policy of cost-sharing in the financing of education and training between 
the government, p.irenls. eommumta^ and other agencies was given renewed emphasis. Ilic 



policy guidelines and strategies of the Presidential Working Party continue to guide the 
provision of education and training in the country, 

RliSt:ARCH COMMISSIONED BY NON-OOVERN.MENTAL AGENCIES 

One of the earliest research projects commissioned by a non-governmental agency in post- 
independence Kenya was that by the National Christian Council of Kenya in 1966. As a result 
of this study a conference attended by government officials was held in Kericho. Kenya in 
1966. The Kericho Conference stressed the need for linking lormal education with rural 
development and was important in demonstrating the contribution educational research could 
make to understanding rural change. 

Partly as a result of these findings. UNICEF* (in co-operation with ERNIKE. the Child 
Welfare Society of Kenya and Women’s Bureau of the Ministry of Culture and Social 
Ser\'ices) examined the situation of the yirl child in 1992. The recommendations of the 
research reports were incorporated into UNICEF's plan of action in Kenya. 

In addition, a series of multi-sectoral studies w'ere commissioned from 1990 to 1992 by 
UNICEF and the Ministry of Planning and National Development. These studies focused on 
seven Kenyan districts in which UNICEF has specific programmes. A suiwey of primary 
schools in terms of pupil enrolments, teaching staff by qualifications, the state ol physical 
facilities, completion rates and performance in examinations was undertaken in each of the 
seven districts. 

While it is not clear what impact these studies had on government policy, it is believed 
they inlluenced UNICEF's plan of action in reference to education in these districts. 

Research by individuai.s 

[Educational research by individuals has been conducted either in fulfilment of the requirements 
for a higher degree or as individual research and consultancies for given agencies. Research 
related to the acquisition of advanced certificates and degrees is done almost e.xclusively by 
university staff and students. This type of research has minimal impact on educational policy 
and action. 

A few research works by individuals have had a positive impact on educational policy 
and practice. One early example of this type of research in Kenya is that by .Somerset and 
Makau in which the two researchers investigated the relationship of examination content to 
relevance, efficiency and equity in the education system, fhe results of the ten year 
longitudinal study were incorporated into practice and into mixlifications of the research 
programme itself 

A second example of individual re.search which has impacted educational policy and 
action is that by Obura et al on gender stereotyping in textbooks. Tlie study gave a detailed 
analysis of the portrayal of men and women in a number (d’ key textbooks. Tliis study was well 
received by cuiriculum specialists at the Kenya Institute of Education and several publishing 
fimis accomme^dated many of the finilings calling for the po< loe portrayal of women when 
ilovcloping new textbooks. In this sense, individual research v.orks of the type mentioned in 
this section influence government policy and action gradually and indirectly. 

iMl.RNAI lONAi, AND Ki.tliuNAi, ( (iEEAHOKA i iVl-, Kt„SE,AKC H 

International c^r regional collaborative research undertakings have been few'. Two major ones, 
both undertaken in the late 1980s, are examined here. 



The first was a collaborative research project involving the Bureau of Bciucational 
Research (BER), Kcnyatta University and the School of Education at McGill University in 
Canada on the theme 'Schooling, Cognition and Work*. It involved eight researchers from the 
BER and seven researchers from McGill University, with a co-ordinator from each institution. 
Funding was provided by the IDRC of Canada. The main focus of the study was on the 
outcomes of prim<.u 7 schooling in Kenya. In ail. fil'teen research reports were produced out of 
this collaboration. 

The second collaborative project involveii an examination of the educational policies 
and strategies of eighth anglophone Eastern and Southern African countries. The studies were 
commissioned by the World Bank's Education and Training Department and undertaken by 
African scholars in the respective countries. Kenya was represented among the eight African 
countries. The Director of the Technical Department. African Region, of the World Bank 
expressed the hope that the dissemination of the findings of the eight studies w'ould enable 
African govcnimenis 'to design and implcnieni nai'onal policies and programmes to adjust, 
revilali/.e and selectively expand the education and training systems which prepare Africa's 
human resources ...'. 

C'()l.l.AI!OK,\ 1 1\ !■; KliSI.AKCH W ITHIN K|;NVA 

Since 19S9. there have been lour iiationa! level lesearch projects in Kenya which rcllcct new 
strategics in collaboration between uniwrsity researchers, their countciparts m the 
government, educational pt/licy-makcrs and donor agencies. These four national level research 
projects arc the Education For All Programme; The Kenya Programme on the Rights of tlie 
rhild; the research project on Wastage in Pi unary Schools in Kenya as part of the wider 
project on Strengthening Primary Education, involving the BER. the Ministi^ of Education 
and the British Overseas Development Administration; and the Japanese government. World 
Bank and Mini;.tiy of Educativin research projects Early Childluiod Dcwelopm-mt Studies and 
Cosi and Financing of Education Studies, 

Breaking the barriers to educational research-policy linkages 

In the Kenyan context, the first bairici to the rel ilionship between educational research 
findings, policy aiiu practice centres on traditional methods versus innovation. It is the nature, 
of government tcciinocrats. especially in new stales such as Kenya, to stick closely to 
established modes of tlumght and practice. This outlook stands in shaip contrast to the 
worldview of academic researchers where cxperimei.tation with new ideas and aetion 
strategics is a virtue. Educational researchers need to persuade policy-makers that new ideas 
and lines of action arc aimed at improvement beneficial to all. 

A second problem has to do with the language of research documents, Academic 
roscarehers tend to use technical (academic) language which departs sharply tfom official 
language of government documents. Additionally, aciidcmic researchers often feel free to write 
critically about issues, In eonliast, goveinnicnl policy-makers may be constrained by real or 
perceived sanctions from their superiors, and thus refrain from being overtly critical. They 
oiler resorl to mote ‘diplomatic' language even while being critical, For academic res “arclicrs 
to influence policy-makers (and therefore policy decisions and practice), their research must be 
compichc'iisiblc and unthreatening to govcninienl policy-makers. 

The third arcit in which educational research and policy experience tension centres on 
the perceived power base from which the academic researchers come. Expatriate, mainly 
white, researchers arc usually viewed as being backed by powerful funding agencies and 




governments. In contrast, many local researchers tend to lack this kind ot support and, even 
when funded by similai' agencies as their expatriate colleagues, are seen to lack the 
institution's full support. The result is that policy-makers often regard more seriously the 
recommendations of the expatriate researchers than of 'national' researchers — despite the fact 
that the local researcher is better placed to understand the wider dimensions of the 
investigated issues and the recommendations advanced. The challenge falls on policy-makers 
to be confident about their national research specialists, and on local specialists to win such 
confidence through quality research reports. 

Kenya has only a vei'y small cadre of competent educational and social science 
researchers. There are occasions when policy-makers are interested in using the results of 
educational research to influence policy but are discouraged by the poor quality of what is 
available. FactoI.^ which have contributed to this relatively poor quality research include: poor 
training in research methodology in the universities; lack of relevant research technology; little 
available research literature; the transfer of experienced researchers to teaching and.'or 
administrative positions; and the increasing commercialization of reseai'ch in the counti^. 

Eixpericnced researchers, the govemment and funding agencies must train more 
researchers to provide a pool of competent national researchers. They also call for support in 
establishing research infrastructure such as journals, computers, libraries and networks. 

Lastly, there is the problem related to the dissemination of research results. Frequently, 
quality research exists on problems that policy-makers would like to address. Unfortunately, 
they may not be aware that such studies exist. In Kenya, like other new states, the available 
research literature is poorly documented anti disseminated. Research tends to be hoarded by 
individual researchciVscholars or placed in isolated and inefficient documentation centres. 
Networking through computer systems and the improved dissemination of results should 
improve this situation. 

Future prospects for educational research-policy linkages 

'^he training td a larger national pool of researchers can be done through a regional pooling of 
ic>ources with siimc international support. A good example for Kenya is the current IDRC- 
funJed Kenya. Uganda and Tanzania Educational Research Awards and ERNESA. Regional 
grouping c.m serve as the context for obtaining training experts and trainees for acquisition of 
educational research skills. A network such as ER.NESA with its within-country' affiliates is 
also suited to the provision and operation of research infrastructure for networking. Training 
should be extended to appropriate govemment personnel for them to be competent in and 
appreciative of the research enterprise. 

Sensitization seminars on the critical role of research in societal improvement are 
needed. National and regional workshops and seminais which bring together researchers, 
policy-makers and implementors should be held on a regular basis. Funding agencies should 
consider supporting such workshops and seminars with some financial assistance from nation.ii 
or regional governments. The ultimate aim of these workshops and seminars would be to 
cultivate an appreciation of educational research and the place of research in social change and 
(levolopmoni. 

Lastly, there is need lor greater research funding and the provision of outlets for 
research results such as journals, monographs and books. These outlets specifically benefit 
researchers, but they should also be accessible by researcli-sensiii/cd policy-makers. 
Promoting and sustaining research and the kind of infrastructure that goes with rc.'vearch needs 
steady national, regional and international support. 





MALAYSIA 



Background 

Malaysia is entering a new phase of its industrial development. The emphasis of development 
is to move towards capital intensive and technologically sophisticated industries to provide the 
foundation for the attainment of the status of a newly industrialized nation. To meet this goal, 
skilled professionals must be prepared and mobilized through a sustained effort of education, 
training and retraining. More importantly, a continuous supply of data and information must be 
gathered, processed, orgaiized and disseminated to help decision-makers plan and implement 
new development programmes baseo on science and technology. In the field of education, it is 
vital to ensure that the education system is not only provided with the ^quantitative dat.i on 
input as well as output of manpower, but also to ascertain that the data and infoimation on the 
qualitative aspects of human resources is made readily available. 

In Malaysia, research and reform in education are guided by the nation's education 
policy and the national philosophy of education. These two premises relate to the objectives of 
the national development plan within the frameworks of the Outline Perspective Plan (1991- 
2000) and Vision 2020. However, generally educational research activities are conducted by 
various related divisions of the Education Ministry, universities, training organizations and 
individuals. While the Educational Planning and Resciirch Division (EPRD) of the Ministiy' of 
Education conducts research that is mostly policy related (the findings are often used as 
information for formulating decisions at the macro-level), other related agencies and 
organizations conduct education.il research pertaining to general issues in education for their 
own specific purposes. These organizations include the local universities and professional 
associations Many other agencies are involved in conducting educational research in 
MalavsiU, including international organizations, the World Bank, 'oreign universities, 
consulting firms and private sector organizations that arc related to education. 

Policy related research which intlucnccs educational decision-making has three major 
roles; to gather infoniiation aiiii data on related educational issues and problems; to monitor 
programmes and policy implementation strategies; and to guide decision-making and policy 
formulation strategies. In government agencies and institutions, the role of educational 
research is vital and meaningful as it; 

• provides input to policy-makers at the operational levels of decision-making; 

• assists in programme implementation studies; 

• provides valid, reliable and timely data and information to assist the decision- 
making process and to provide specific policy decisions and alternative options; 

• assists the critical agencies in developing future planning strategics anJ torccasting 
strategics; 

• develops critical indicators for programme implementation; and 

• e\ aluatcs programmes and policies for accountability purposes. 

kinking research, information and decision-making 

Research is an important co nponent in the planning and reforming of education in Malaysia. 
Hoi c,sam()le. in 1992 0.67-) of the total Vlinisiry of F:diication budget was alloc itcd to 
conduct various educational research projects. In the context of the national education policy, 
macro-level research, evaluation and monitoring arc important for providing basic data and 
information that cun be iisctl in planning programmes at all levels of education. The results and 
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findings from macro-level research have become essential in the process of planing and 
reforming the national education system. 

The EPRD conducts policy-related research and evaluation for the Ministry' of 
Education. This division is responsible for providing valid and reliable data and information for 
the planning of programmes and the refonning of many aspects of the national education 
policy. Hence, the majority of research results and evaluation activities are macro- and policy- 
oriented in nature. 

In the past, research findings provided educational planners and policy-makers with 
infoimation for the purpose of fomiulating informed policy decisions and options. The need 
for research w'ill be increasingly felt in the near future. In the context of rapidly changing 
socio-economic conditions and the move toward globalization, it is imperative that the 
education system adapt itself to the challenges and reality of the changing socio-economic and 
political environments at the regional, national and global levels. Various etlorts have been 
undertaken to upgrade the existing education system to meet the requirements of the changing 
conditions and demands, especially towards quality education for all. The education system is 
particularly challenged by the process of developing quality human resources at all levels of 
the school system. It is within this framework of nation building plans, premises and strategies 
that educational research is seen to play a critical role. Thus, research activities cut across 
important areas and domains within the education system and the national cun iculum. 

Challenges — major themes and issue.s 

There arc se\eral major areas undergoing r(.'loim in Malaysia, fhey cut across several themes, 
dimensions and issues, some of w hich are des(.i if>ed below. 

lltGHI-.R [•.DUCATION lOWARD CRI-ATING A SCII NGl . 

T'.iCHNOt.OGV AND INI ORMATION RA-Sl-.D .SOCIin'Y 

Human resource development (HRD) is one of the critical strategics that has been emphasized 
tinvard achieving the objectives of the national development policy and Vision 2020. Industrial 
development aiul economic structural changes will have to be addressed skilfully within the 
context of the second Outline Perspective Plan (1991-2000). Accelerated industrialization 
demands improvement in the production of skilled manpowei and specialists for research and 
tlevelopment. Based on the analysis ot data regarding the capacity of the local universities and 
private instituti ms to fulfil the demand for selected professional and technical jobs, it has been 
found that the n.uion will lack manpower in the fields of engineering and technology. 

INI I lA 1 IV i:.S AND .SrR.M i;GI[„S R)R MAKING. MaI.A'1 SIA A C LNTFti: OP l.DtjCATION I Xa-I.I.IiNCK 

.Malaysia aims to be a centre of ediicationai c\ccilcn:c in the region. This means that all 
programmes and inputs pertaining to educational development have to be studied, re-evaluated 
and restrategized from time to time. Unc of the strategics that has been adopted is the plan to 
emporatize the hx:al universities so thal they will be more ficxiblc in their management 
systems and productively gear their development to meet the maikei -driven forces of an open 
economy. In this regard. Malaysi.t nccris lo lestiatcgi/e its eilacaiion.il research and planning 
appmaches such that it will develop more institutions for students to pursue university level 
education. CuiTcntly all universities arc government owned or subsidized. The policies for 
enrolment, admission, field of studies, teaching staff, and all aclivitics of the higher institutions 
arc centrally controlled. Since almost 90^f of all educational expenditure is borne by the 



government, public education institutions arc administratively tied to tlie financial rules and 
regulations of the government. Such a system, in essence, does not permit universities to freely 
manage their available resources and generate additional funds for rapid growth. In the 
attempt to resolve the problem of inefficiency, the government plans to corporatize the 
institutions of higher learning, beginning with the coiporatization of the University of Malaya 
in Kuala Lumpur in 1996. 

DlSTANCli hDUCATION — PROJIKl S. l’RO('.RAMMi;S. AND ACTIV1TIF;S 

The govcnimcnt has found it necessary to develop alternative means and strategics to deliver 
education to a wider population. One approach to increase educational opportunity is through 
distance education, as it can deliver learning and teaching programmes in a much wider and 
diversified manner. Moreover, with the use of technology (such as e-mail and, in the future, 
the •viilual university and lecture room' approach), more people will be able to enhance their 
education. Hence, research and planning in terms of locations, curriculum, syllabi and facilities 
will have to be seriously addressed. 

N'oN-IORMAI l■l)t :(■ATI()N — PROJtX'TS, PRtKtRAMMUS AND ACTIMTIIi.S 

HRD will assume a greater and more significant role as Malaysia prepares to enter the next 
millennium. This means that the focus of HRD will also have to address the approach of non- 
formal education. Although programmes and activities of non-formal education arc 
concurrently organized by various agencies under different ministries and organizations, the 
general iibsence of national strategic policy research in this domain is a critical issue. 

EXPAN.SION oh PRIVAT1-: H:DUC ATIONAI. INS ITIi' I IONS 

The lapid expansion of private education has created various problems such as matters 
pertaining to the physical conditions ol the premises and facilities, fees, qualifications of staff 
accreditation and general student welfare. Although there arc about 200 private colleges and 
in.stitutions that provide professional education in the private sector, most of them provide 
low-cost preparatory programmes in generally non-technology oriented programmes. .Some of 
the diploma and tlcgrces arc conferred by overseas institutions through twinning anangements. 
The cost of offering courses that arc technically oriented and the high fees that have to be 
charged to students have made it difficult for many private institutions to offer technology- 
oriented programmes. While it is recognized that such institutions have their own educational 
and lliKuicuil iibjectivcs. ihc issues of course conients. fees, structure, facilities and pedagogy 
must be continually studied and researched. Accurate and informative dat.i must be gathered in 
order to ensure that private sector education w ill complement that ot the public sector, 

Di;.\10C'RAT!/A riON Ol HDUC'A I'ION AND ITS IMPACT ON NARROWING GAPS AND INHQL'AUUHS 

Democratization of education is a concept that has to be realized in the process of providing 
quality education for all. The participation rate at the primary level is targeted to be 1009r by 
the year 2000. Universal education will be extended to up to eleven years of schooling and the 
illiteracy rate will have to be reduced. These educational reforms not only require new policy 
miliaiivcs but. more import. mtly. accm ati- mformatioii and data from research and studies. 
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TEACHF-;R renewal. PROCRAMMLiS 



The Ministry of Education has embarked on a miLssivc renewal programme to achieve the goal 
of upgrading teachers’ qualifications. This approach includes the twinning of programmes for 
in-sei*\'ice training for teachers to pursue their degrees at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels in local institutions and overseas. Data and information in terms of staff development 
must be gathered and studies have to be conducted in many related areas of concern. 

Development of resourceful, flexible and multi-skilled human resources 

.Malaysia intends to realize its potential as a dynamic ano progressive country with strong 
scientific and technological capabilities. However, the success of this effort lies in its abi'ity to 
forge strong links between education, science and technology on the one hand, and the social 
and economic structures on the other. In essence, it requires a critical mass of human 
resources that is equipped with the capability to adapt quickly to unpredictable, sometimes 
volatile and constantly changing market conditions. The key to both productivity and 
competitiveness lies in the capability of the workforce to mobilize their knowledge of science 
and technology, and the capacity of the management to effectively mobilize their educated and 
trained workforce to ma.ximum advantage. In this context the process of training and 
retraining is deemed critical and it calls for a continuous supply of infomiation and data 
relevant to the development and mobilization of human resources. 

Concluding remarks 

As Malaysia moves toward establishing itself as an industrialized nation and as a centre of 
educational excellence, infomiation on manpower and human resource is greatly needed from 
time to time. Given that the national philosophy of education stresses the overall development 
of the individual (intellectual, spiritual, physical and emotional), intcrdisciplinai'y infomiation 
and data on all aspects of the education system must be gathered. The availability of new 
infomiation technology, such as the Internet and multimedia infomiation highways, has 
enabled researchers in Malaysia lo work and interact with fellow researchers not only within 
the country but also from around the world. Through ERIC, researchers from all sectors of 
research organizations and institutions arc able to access data and infomiation on many topics 
of interest. Local institutions and universities also have microfiche collections on various 
topics that arc accessible from outside .Malaysia. It is anticipated that b\ the ycai‘ 2000 
.Malaysia will successfully cover the first phase of its mission in its attempts to establish itself 
as a strong centre of educational excellence based on science and technology. In this regard, 
the process of linking research, inlbnnation anil decision-making is critically significant. 



NETHERLANDS 



Context of the education system 

Although Dutch educational policy is generally developed at the national level (lor example, 
determining educational goals), the freedom to esf'blish and organize schools, and to 
determine the religious or other convictions on which they are cased, is laid down in the 
constitution. Funding is provided by the State. This freedom is a very influential characteristic 
of the Dutch school system and is the reason for the existence of a wide variety of schools in 
the Netherlands: Catholic. Protestant, private non-denominational and public authority 
schools. On national level, these schools are organized into four Schools Councils — one for 
each of the categories of schools. These councils represent parents’ organizations, teachers’ 
unions, .school board organizations, organizations for part-time non-fomial education for 
young adults, and educational advisors centres. The Schools Councils serve as important 
external advisory' bodies for the Minister of Education, Culture and Science. 

The main political goals of education are equal educationtil opportunities, the 
improvement of educational quality, and the development of personal and civic responsibility. 
As it is not expected th;it budgct^ lor education will increase, improving efficiency is 
considered crucial to be able to achieve these goals. 

Important educational issues and reforms 

In the 1980s and 1990s. several major reforms took place in Dutch education. The 1985 
Primary Education Act integrated nursery education and primary schools, thus creating a new- 
style primary school. This allows pupils to follow an uninterrupted process of development for 
eight years, starting at the age of 4 and being compulsory' from the age of 5. In 1993. three 
years of 'basic education', consisting of fifteen subjects, was implemented in secondtu'y 
schools for all pupils between the ages ol 12 and 14. 

A steering group has prepared proposals for a new-style upper secondary school in 
wiiich courses will be clustered in ‘profiles' (science and technology, science and health, 
culture and society, economics and society), in which a cleiu'ly recognizable place should be 
given to higher i)ii.ier cognitive skills such as problem solving, research skills and information 
skills. The steering group refers to the school as a 'study house' in which most of the content 
of education is determined centrally, but where schools arc free to determine the fomi and 
structure. This propiisal has been received favourably, but has not yet been implemented. 

Other sectors have already undergone major changes. Vocational education has been 
reformed such that all programmes are clustered in four sectors: technical, agricultural, 
ccvtnomics and public services, and health. In each sector piogrammcs arc offered on different 
levels and of different lengths. In the mid-199Us a process started to merge vocational and 
adult education into regional training centres. 

.Many structural changes took place in higher education, often inspired by the need to 
cut educational budgets. For example, the length of university programmes was reduced to 
four years, while discipline research schools were established within which research assistants 
can work on their doctorate projects. To create conditions for increased institutional 
autonomy, curricular innovation and improvement, the 350 professional colleges were reduced 
through mergers to about 50 large multi-sectoral institutes. 

In addition to the reforms of the educational sectors, other policy issues were being 
addressed as well, 



• Educational Priority Policy aims to combat the educational disadvantages which 
have been found to exist in practice by focusing on pupils’ socio-economic 
backgrounds and ethnic origins. 

• Integrating disabled student into mainstream schools and classes received 
increasing interest. In 1985. the Special Education Interim Act was introduced to 
encourage transfers of pupils from special to ordinary schools, especially in primary 
education. 

• Government, business and industrial circles developed the opinion that education 
had to follow the culture of other societal sectors and theiefore had to become 
mere 'entrepreneurial'. It was believed that this could t)nly be realized by giving 
schools more autonomy. 

• The Dutch government has pursued an active stimulation policy to introduce 
information technology into education in various ways, 

Educutionul research in the Netherlands 

KlLSOURa:S IOR LDUCA TIONAI. Rr.SHARCH 

Traditionally. Dutch universities do have a substantial regular budget for research. On average. 
40vf of university staff time is spent on research. The universities arc free to programme this 
research. In 1990 the estimated research budget was NLG 30 million. 

.Most educational contract research is financed by the Ministry of Edueation. Culture 
and Sciences (MECS). The .National Institute for Educational Research (SVO) co-ordinates 
research in the sectors of primaiy and secondary education (in 1990. NLG 20 millions in 1995. 
NLG 15 million). Other contract re.search takes place in the sectors of adult education and 
secondary vocational education (NLG 3.4 million), policy oriented research on higher 
education (NLG 3 miilion), reguku' national assessments of educational achievement (NLG 2.8 
million) and in other areas such as research on terms of employment of teaching staff (mostly 
in primaiy and secondaiy education). 

Some development institutes are conducting projects which can be characterized as a 
combination of scientific research and development. The two most important ones in this area 
are the National Institute for Curriculum Development and the .National Institute for 
Educational Measurement. In recent years other agencies have gained recognition as 
■producers’ of scientific knowledge and insight, such as the Education Inspectorate and the 
.Scientific Advisory Council on Government Policy. 

'fVlM'.S Ol- I.DU A I lONAI. Rt-.Sl.ARCH I’ROJl.t'^l S 

An understanding of educational research in the Netherlands can be trbtaincd from a study 
which reviewed all educational research projects conducted in 1991 and 1992 in universities or 
as contract research, It classified cductitional research along two dimensions: according to its 
orientation or function and according to tlie ty^e of knowdedge which was generated. 

The fim dimension, the orientation or function of the rcseruch. distinguished three 
main types of research: to enhance educational science; to support educational policy; and to 
support educational practice. It was found that research on primary and secondmy education 
had a stronger academic orientation than research in other educational sectors, Research on 
secondary and higher vocational education, adult education, industrial training and courses for 
the unemployed was more concerned with supporting educational policy. Research on 
university education had a more practical orientation. Educational research that was not 



specifically concerned with a particular type ol education was generally oriented towaids the 
advancement of academic knowledge. 

The second dimension classified educational research according to the type of 
knowledge it generated and distinguished tour categories. The fuiuluDic’utcil ) c’sc’oi ch, is 
directed at development and testing ol theories. The researcher enjoys a great degree ot 
academic freedom. A special type of fundamental research is strategic research focused on 
understanding educational problems. This type of research is fundamental in nature, but the 
research questions not only arise from the curiosity of the researcher but from problems in 
educational policy and/or practice. This type ot research is not intended to be applied in the 
short-term, but in the long-term may result in knowledge applicable to educational policy- 
making or educational practice. Diagnostic research supports educational policy and/oi 
practice. This kind of research can be characterized as making inventories, explorations, 
descriptions of status quo. etc. Being practice oriented, less attention is paid to underlying 
factors or processes of the phenomena under study. 

Third, development research is conducted to scientifically develop a concrete product, 
for example validated curriculum materials, tests, organization models, policy measures, 
educational software, etc. 

The final type is evaluation research. This kind ot research studies the cflects ol policy 
measures or products (for example, concrete curriculum materials). On the basis ot empirical 
conclusions adjustments to the poliev or product can be proposed. 

Other findings include: 

• research that was not concemed with a specitic type ol education was otten ot a 
fundamental/ strategic nature; 

• research on secondary vocational education was often diagnostic; 

• research on higher vocational education and industrial training had a comparatively 
strong orientation towards development; and 

• research on primary and adult education was often concemctl with evaluation. 



Programming of contract research 

The .SVO is presently the major contractor of educational research in the Netherlands. It co- 
ordinates contract research for the sectors of priiiiary and secondary education (budget ol 
NLG 15 million in 1995). The leading principle in SVO's activities is that of a customer- 
contractor relationship with the nation's four Schools Councils (representing the educational 
practice) and the govemment as its main customers. The SVO achieves independence and 
objectivity in its research by drawing a clear line between interests and inHuencc in decision- 
making in the choice of research projects, the conduct of research and the dissemination of 
research findings. Most policy and practice oriented educational research is catried out by live 
independent university based educational research institutes. 

The strategic question to be addressed in educational research programming is; how- 
can education fulfil its functions under constantly changing social, technological and cultural 
conditions? These conditions do not only affect the structure of the system, but also the 
teaching and learning processe- at the micro-level. That is why the main issues to be addressed 
by conn-act research should be how research can help identify and remedy problems that 
emerge in the developivicnt of education as a reaction to the constantly changing demands 
placed on schools. Another major function of research should he to describe possible 
alternatives and to test their feasibility belore tar-reaching policy decisions arc taken. Once an 
alternative has been chosen, empirical research data should be made available to show whether 
that option is likely to produce the desired results. 



Research acquires greater significance if the findings can be inteipreted from the 
perspective of developments in time, which refers to a need for longitudinal research. 
Furthermore, research gains additional value if its findings can be compared with the findings 
of similai’ research conducted elsewhere in the world, which implies that consideration should 
be given to an international comparative aspect. 

Within this context research programming activities are at present directed toward" the 
three following domains. 

The influence of societal developments on education 

This may involve description and analyses of the consequences for education of, for example, 
the ageing of the population, cultural change, cultural diversity or the unification of Europe. In 
practice it proves difficult to realize research in this domain. 

The quality of the various components of the educa tion system 

This involves research focusing on the rationality and the effectiveness of the education system 
as an organization at various levels (school, classroom and pupil level) and the inteiTclations 
between the various sectors within that organization. Such research may explore, for instance, 
the working of the individual components that make up the overall organization (such as 
subject matter, content, methodology, teacher and pupil). Topics in this context arc; the 
efficiency and effectiveness of education; the role and functioning of the teacher; the 
implementation of new curricula; the transfer of norms and values; and teaching and IciUTiing 
processes. 

Evaluation oi- innovai ion.s and di:\ i;i.oi>mi;ni.s in i:dl;ca iion 

This involves the identification of developments in education that cairy the promi.se of 'good 
practice'. One may also think here of the evaluation of formal, large-scale innovation 
processes, such as the introduction of 'basic education' (a common core cun’iculum for the 
lower secondary level), the Educational Priority Policy and increasing school autonomy. 

From the.se domains, the SVO has developed a number of thematic programmes and a 
programme of longitudinal cohort studies to allow for diagnostic and evaluation research to 
support policy-making. Some examples of programmatic themes are: 

• yield of education for 1 2-1 S year olds; 

• Dutch as second language; 

• individual (behavioural and emotional ) problems of pupils; 

• fundamental and development rc.scarch to improve didactical methods; 

• the functioning of the teacher; and 

• evaluation of Educational Priority Policy. 

Cohort stutlies are set up for primary' education, general secondary education and secondary 
vocational cducatiim. as well as among the target group of the educational priority policy in 
primal^ education. In each study, a sample of pupils in a certain grade (a 'cohort') arc 
annually responding to a batteiy of cx;imin;itions. In this way it is possible to study the 
development of school careers, background characteristics (also via questions to parents) and 
the qualities of pupils (intelligence, achievement and perceptions of the school). 
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Problems in the utilization of educational research for policy reform 

In the early 1980s. the MECS concluded that although annual overviews were published of 
ongoing and completed research projects, there was little, if any, systematic insight into the 
function fulfilled by educational research in different phases of the policy-making process and 
in different sectors of policy. In 1986. the MECS commissioned a study focused on contract 
research, which resulted in the following Endings. 

• The absence of intensive contacts between researchers and policy-makers, 
especially in the first phase of the research process, severely reduces the usability of 
research results. Researchers say they profit most from infomial contacts with 
officials who are well-informed about policy matters. 

• The absence of intensive support in the execution of research projects may tempt 
researchers to give priority to interests other than those of the research contractor. 
Regular support enables adjustments during the execution of the project, resulting 
in greater relevance for policy-makers. 

• The absence of clear ideas or agreements concerning the implementation of the 
research results often reduces their usability for policy-making. Little evidence was 
found of systematic attempts at planning the use of research infonnation in the 
policy-making process. 

• Improving this situation is rendered difficult by the lack of clear policies and the 
frequent staff changes among government of ficials. 

The researchers noted that this situation could only be improved through systematic contacts 
between researchers and policy-makers in all pha.ses of the research process. This is only 
possible if re.search projects are conceived as an integrated part of a planned policy 
development project. 

Since then progress has been evident in the closer ties being forged between research 
and policy. An opportunity has been created to commission short-term research via the SVO. 
Policy evaluation has become an explicit task of all ministries, including the MECS. Also, 
policy-makers have become more receptive to outside views, including those of re.searchers. 
Networks of policy officials and researchers have developed. 

Examples of utilization of research in policy development 

NaTIO.NAL lA'ALUA I ION OF THt- EDUCATIONAL PRIORITY POLICY 



This national evaluation is one of Uk thematic research programmes of SVO in which several 
research projects are commissioned annually. Results of this research and evaluation studies 
arc used in the recommendations given in the regular reports of this project to the Ministi'y. 
For example, the 1994 progress report discusses and gives recommendations for policy 
development in areas such as achievements in primatw education, the social position of 
allochlonoLis pupils in primai-y schools, educational priority policy in school and class, 
characteristics of effective schools and classrooms for disadvantaged pupils, school careers in 
secondary education, and early school leaving (drop-outs). The project concluded in its 1994 
report that the results of this evaluation programme arc indeed used in policy development and 
decision-makinc al the national, regional and local levels. 



Information tfx'Hnology in education 



The Dutch government pursued in the 1980s and eiuiy 1990s an active policy to stimulate the 
use of new technologies (especially the computer) in education. The implementation of this 
stimulation policy has been evaluated in several studies. As the researchers in these studies 
developed good communication with both the civil servants responsible ior developing policy 
proposals and those responsible for the implementation of the stimulation policies, one can 
conclude that the results of these research projects have been considered in every stage ot the 
development and the implementation of this stimulation policy. 

Educational information sources 

Information provision is a necessary condition for the utilization ot research results in practice. 
The main types of educational documentation are bibliographic documentation and project 
documentation. The Netherlands has two important bibliographic databases on education; 
ADION (Automated Documentation and Infoirnation System for Educational Literature in the 
Netherlands) and DION (Documentation and Information System for Educational Literature in 
the Netherlands). The ADION database of the MECS is comprised of infomiation on 
educational policy but also includes documentation on educational research. 

There are several other organizations that disseminate documentary inlomiation about 
education, such as: the Centre for Innovation in Vocational Education and Training, the 
National Infomiation Centre on Teaching Materials, the libraries of colleges ot higher 
vocational education and the Centre for Libraries. The Documentary Information Department 
of the Social Sciences Infoirnation and Documentation Centre documents research 
publications. The Social Research Methodology database is of an entirely different nature, 
comprising bibliographic information on methods and techniques used in social science 
research. Tliis database is produced by the Erasmus University in Rotterdam and is accessible 
on-line through SURFNET. The Royal Libraiw in the Hague fulfils a special role in the world 
of scientific information provision. Its task is to establish a coherent national structure for 
scientific documentary information provision and to improve the links between this structure 
and public and special libraries. 

The SVO plays a central role in the documentation of educational research projects. As 
the Dutch national agency in Council of Europe's EUDISED network, it translates and 
supplies de.scriptions of ongoing and completed re.search projects in the Netherlands to the 
EUDISED database. 

An important vehicle for dissemination is the journal Didcikiicf. published by the SVO. 
in which results of contract research projects are summarized for educational practitioners. 

As of August 1996. SVO will stop functioning in its present form. The functions of 
programming and co-ordinating contract research will be taken over by other bodies, among 
them the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research. 

Conclusion 

The use of research in educational policy-making remains a complex issue. Educational policy- 
making seldom consists of simple decisions or just a choice from among the alternatives 
emerging from research. Major changes in education generally require new legislation — a long 
process involving numerous advisory reports, debates and compromises. In some phases of 
this negotiation process research may play a role in the analysis of problems and'or in the 
tlevelopment of alternative solutions. Research can only play a role in such processes w'hen 
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certain conditions are fulfilled. It is not sufficient that governments recognize the possible 
contribution of educational research to policy-making. It is also important that it is understood 
that researching the inlluence of societal developments on education, investigating the quality 
of the various components of the education system and evaluating innovations and 
developments in education arc complex and time consuming endeavours. 

Governments often demand research results in a short period of time. It is important 
that they understand that short term results can only be provided when a body of knowledge 
exists in the domains mentioned above. Well infomied educational policy-making needs a well 
supported educational research policy culture. 



PHILIPI NES 

Kducationai issues and concerns 



ACCli.SS 



Access is one of the major educational concerns being addressed in the Philippines. Originally, 
an elementary school in evei^ hamni>ay (the smallest political unit in the government) and a 
secondary school in every municipality was being established. After school mapping it was 
realized that it was unnecessary to put elementary schools in small haranyays because one 
elemcntaiy' school can serve two or three small huranyays. The completion of the elementary 
schools in the haranyays where they are needed will hopefully be realized in 1996. 

Equity 

Equity is another concern that is being addressed. Free and compulsory education at the 
elemcntaiy school level and free secondary education are provided by the government to 
school age children. National schoku'ships arc offered to bright students and the 'study now 
and pay later' programme is a scheme to enable poor but dcsci'ving students to pursue a 
college education. A one to one ratio in the distribution of textbooks to students is targeted 
for 1996. 

lIl’tiK.ADIXC.TlIliQrAU rY Ol- [^nL C'.Vl ION 

Fpgrading (he cjuality of education is a problem that is increasingly being given more 
consideration. Due to the many factors involved in the academic achievement of learners 
(pailicularly economic and social problems), this issue cannot easily be addressed. National 
assessment examinations conducted w'ith all graduating pupils/students and close monitoring 
of school performance are some of the indicators being used to address this problem. 

Rl-.M'VANri- 

This ! -mother crucial issue to make sure that schools offer learners what they really need to 
improve the quality of their lives. Refocusing education through cuiTiculum revision and staff 
development is one way of addressing this issue. 
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Efficiency 



Accountability, transparency and economy in the use of resources are being emphasized in the 
Department of Education, Culture and Sports (DECS). Very recently a ‘war on waste’ was 
launched in all schools to encourage economy in the use of resources. 



EFFT.C'TIVtiNIiSS 



To ensure the eflectivencss of basic education, a Master Plan has been drafted. Unlike pa.st 
plans, the stakeholders participated in the preparation of the Master Plan. This time the 
implementors know specifically what is being done, why, how and for whom. 

Modernization 

Modernization is needed to improve efficiency and effectiveness of the educational delivei 7 
system. Other means of addressing these issues and concerns arc discussed in the succeeding 
sections. 

Linkages between educational research, reform and development 

The critical significance of educational research cannot be denied. Research is a cornerstone of 
educational planning, reform, development and evaluation — particularly where curriculum 
relevance, ciuality and effectiveness arc basic concerns of educational planners and 
practitioners. 

The Philippine government has undertaken several nation-wide educational research 
projects to provide targets against which the government could evaluate the reform efforts and 
thereby nationalize its educational investment priorities. The most significant research project 
was undertaken by the Education Commission (EDCOM). This project utilized research 
previously undertaken and where information was lacking, additional research was conducted. 

One of EDCOM's recommendations to improve the efficiency of the delivery system of 
education was the restructuring of the DECS. The Bureau of Higher Education became a 
Commission on Higher Education and the Bureau of Technical and Vocational Education 
merged with the Manpow'er and Youth Council to become the Technician and Skills 
Development Authority. The DECS will become the Department of Basic Education (DBE). 

The New Elementary School Curriculum (NESC) which began in 1983 was a 
cuiTicular reform brought about by the results of the Survey on the Outcomes of Elementary 
Education. One of the significant findings of this surv'cy was that there was no significant 
differences in the perfonriances of pupils from Grades V and VI. Instead of removing Grade 
VI, the curriculum was revised and the NESC was brought to the fore. Among the salient 
features of the NESC are few'er leiuming areas, emphasis on mastery learning and more time 
allotted to reading, mathematics and writing. 

The National College Entrance Examination (NCEE) is one programme which is used 
as a means of gathering data to update educational and curriculum plans and to strengthen 
guidance and coun.selling lot high school students. In addition, it motivates 
colleges/ universities to offer two-year post secondary/vocational-technical courses for NCEE 
non-qualifiers or those who failed the test. The NCEE also serves as an indicator of the quality 
of schools. When haran^oy high schools proved to perform the poorest, the NCEE prompted 
policy-makers to nationalize all haran^ay high schools. 




One perennial problem that besets the education sector is the continued high drop-out 
rate in p ilic schools. In order to provide an opportunity for these learners, the Accreditation 
and Eqiii.alency Programme (AEP) was conceived. It was a painstaking effort to determine 
the learning competencies which pupils must acquire at dillerent age levels. These 
competencies were translated into a test, the Philippine Educational Placement Test. 

A joint study of the National Educational Testing and Research Centre (NETRC) and 
EDPIT.AF relative to the implementati>^n of die AEP empirical information lent tacit inference 
to policies. A significant highlight of the findings dealt wiih the litc.' > threshold of out-of- 
school youths. One out of every five dropouts reverted to a literacy level below Grade I. 
Retrogression below Grade 1 level decreases as the grade level completed increases. The 
general probability for a dropout to retrogress is there no matter which grade level the 
individual drops out from and that retrogression happens quite soon after a person drops out 
from school. The above findings resulted in the intensification of teaching basic literacy skills 
at every grade level, and to the implementation of development projects which aim to keep 
every child in school until completion of clementai 7 education. 

The Philippine pre Ject "Joint Innovative Project on Raising the Achievement Level of 
Primary Education in the ,^’hilippines' developed teaching-learning innovations (parent learning 
support systems, school clusters, peer tutoring, tri-level materials, etc ) in selected sites all 
over the country. Of these strategies, the parent learning support system proved to be the most 
cffec'ive in its ability to raise the achievement level of even the poorest perfomiing child. This 
innovative scheme places particular emphasis on the active participation ot parents, guardians 
and/or community residents in the teaching-learning processes of schoolchildren. 

To gauge tl.v extent of educational improvement in public and private schools over 
tiiiie. Filipino fourth year high school students and Grade VI pupils are required to take a 
national examination. Replacing the NCEE. the National Secondary Assessment Test (NSAT) 
covers English, science, mathematics, social studies and Filipino. A counterpart testing 
programme for the elementaiy level, the National Elemental^ Assessment Test (NEAT), is 
likewise being implemented nation-wide by the NETRC. Both tests are intended to assess the 
performance of schools, to establish trends on their perfonnance based on identified variables 
(by subject areas, division, region, etc.) and to monitor the performance of individual 
institutions over a period of time for future action. The 1994 NEAT results showed an 
improvement over the 1993 results in overall performance. 

Although the NSAT is only in its first yeai-, it indicates the dominance of private 
schools over public schools for reasons that are clearly gleaned from the following statements. 

• Private schools charge high tuition fees to attain and maintain quality of 
instrucMon. 

• Public schools are mandated to increase access to all students while the majority of 
private schools have tough screening mechanisms that only admit the best students. 

• Increased access results in large classes that hai'dly provided for individual 
differences. 

• Instructional facilities and materials are easily subsidized by private schools because 
of the high tuition fees they charge, while provisions for facilities and materials in 
public schools lu'c left to the creativity and innovation of public school teachers. 

• Public schcrols face many other constraints due to the limited government funds for 
education. 



The Sf-Conoary education Development Proc.rammh (SEDP) 



Complementing the DECS's policy of improving quality education and training, the NETRC 
has supported the implementation of the New Secondary Education CuiTiculum under the 
1989 Secondary Education Development Programme. As the lead agency of the DECS in 
terms of measurement and evaluation, the NETRC was commissioned to undertake the 
evaluation aspect of the programme which is geared toward the improvement of quality of 
education and instruction at the secondary level. The evaluation aspect of the programme 
undertaken by the NETRC is a formative and summative evaluation on students’ and teachers’ 
performance in five of the secondary education subject areas: mathematics, science and 
technology, English. Filipino and Ai'aling Panlipunan. The testing and research programmes 
undertaken by NETRC seiwe its legislative and policy directed goals and missions. 

Major educational information sources 

The Office of Planning Service of the DECS is a rich source of information on education. Tliis 
office takes charge of the Management Information System of the DECS. All bureaux and 
offices of the DEO have information related to their field of work. Graduate schools have 
voluminous data relative to the different aspects of education as the by-product of theses and 
dissertations conducted as a requirement of the graduate course. Graduate journals, a 
requirement for accreditation of graduate education, also provide a wealth of inlormation on 
education. 

The Philippine Association of Graduate Education compiled and analyzed the different 
studies conducted by graduate students. Based on this analysis, guidelines for preparing 
research abstracts and research proposals were formulated. INNOTECH of the Southeast Asia 
Ministry of Education (based in the Philippines) provides information materials based on their 
training programmes. The Fund for Assistance to Private Education is a storehouse of 
infomiation on private education. The Philippine Society for Educational Research has started 
the professionalization of research and the accumulation of information. 

Problems in utilizing re.search findings 

Foremost among the problems are a lack of funds which results in the delayed publication of 
the re.search. and the lailure to explain to the stakeholders the research findings. If research 
findings arc to be maximally utilized, the findings must be disseminated. To enhance further 
the utilization of research findings, they should be published in abstract form and ser' 'o the 
users. A network system on the national or regional level is necessai'y to facilitate utili^...ion of 
re.search findings. 

Another problem is that the users can not decipher research results. There is a need for 
researchers to come up with both a technical report for practitioners and oue for the use of 
general readers. There are not many researchers who possess skills in translating their findings 
to recommendations for policy discussions, cun'iculum writers, planners and various 
stakeholders. Research findings arc not mcaningl'ul to readers unless they arc translated to 
implementable activities. To help bridge the gap between researchers and users, training in 
research w'riting is in order. 

Co-operation among research agencies is needed. A national and regional research 
agenda is needed to provide direction to the researchers and to avoid the duplication of 
conducting the same or related studies. Furthermore, an agenda will enhance the utilization of 
the results since these topics arc specifically w'hat they need. 
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There is a need to have access to modem information technology. Much 
datii/information has been gathered but is not readily available when or where it is needed. 
Personnel must be trained to store and access information systematically. 

The need to conduct research reviews and follow-ups must be addressed. These 
reviews should cover topics such as what research areas have large amounts of information 
but are not used, what areas have been neglected and where infomiation is lacking. 

For educational research to contribute profitably to decision-making and reform 
programmes, educators should dialogue with researchers and inter-agency co-operation has to 
be forged. Findings should be disseminyted, information technology should be modernized 
including the U'aining of personnel, research findings should be reviewed, and trends 
(whenever possible) have to be established. Reseaieh findings should be translated into 
implementable recommendations, and regular meetings among researchers, practitioners and 
decision-makers should be convened to take stock of progress and strengthen the weak 
communication link. 



REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

The education system in the Republic of Korea 

The cun'ent education system in the Republic of Korea had its beginning in the late 1940s. The 
"Education Law" enacted in 1949, based on the constitution, introduced the educational 
structure of six years of elementary school, three years of middle school, three years of high 
.school and four years of college. 

Elementary education intended for children 6 to 1 1 years of age is compulsory' and free 
of charge. Its goal is to provide the basic skills necessary for everyday life and to cultivate 
citizenship. Virtually all of the eligible age group attends elemental^ school. 

Education at the middle school level is compulsory and three years in length. Presently 
it is free of charge only for children in rural areas, but free education will be extended to all of 
the eligible children in the near future. .As of 1994. 99.9T( of elementary school graduates 
moved on to middle school. 

High school education is divided into two m.ajor types — academic and vocational. Both 
divisions build upon middle school education but they lead to different goals. While general 
high schools (academic) mainly prepare students for college education, vocational high schools 
prepare students for employment. Of the total number of high school students, about 38.7% 
enrol in general high schools and 41.4% in vocational schools. Around 98.7% of middle 
school graduates go on to high school. 

Higher education in the Republic of Korea falls into five categories; colleges and 
universities; teacher's colleges and colleges of education; con'cspondcncc and open 
universities; junior vocational colleges; and miscellaneous schools. As of 1994, approximately 
43.3% of high school graduates advance to the institutes of higher education. 



Major educational issues and reforms 

Issues 



Exam -bound school ini’ 

One of the most prominent educiitional issues in the Republic of Korea is 'exam-bound 
teaching and learning'. The competition for college entrance is vei 7 stiff and as a result, 
schools arc forced to utilize all their means to prepare children for the entrance examination. 
Schools and parents arc solely concerned about students’ exam scores. Other educational 
goals such as moral development and character building are ignored. Even intellectual growth 
is hampered and distorted because exam preparation places importance on rote learning and 
indoctrination rather than on developing critical thinking skills. 

Education for lifc-lon^ learning 

The twenty-first century calls for the shift from a traditional formal schooling system to a life- 
long education system. In the future, society will be heavily dependent on information and 
knowledge. Intellectual and cultural resources will emerge as essential capital and countries 
will compete to obtain or produce information and knowledge. In the information age, it is 
virtually impossible to live with only the know-ledge obtained during the childhood school 
years. Continuous renewal of information is necessary to make informed decisions in every 
stage of life. It is for this rea.son that life-long education should replace the present limited 
period of schooling. Ways to establish a life-long education system arc sought in the Republic 
of Korea. The system will put educational programmes within the reach of every potential 
learner in the country. 

College and university admissions 

According to a recent survey. 88.2% of the students at the secondary level wish to pursue 
post-.sccondary education. In the case of parents, over 95% want to have their children obtain 
a college education. Naturally, the competition for admission is very- intense and makes the 
procedures of admission the concern of the w-holc nation. One o^ the most pressing tasks fov 
educational policy-makers is to solve the problems caused by the admission system. For thii 
last fifty years, admission procedures have changed virtually every year, but the problems stih 
remain. 

Quality ofhiyticr education 

The development of higher education is regarded as es.sential to national development, thus the 
government must intensify its support for the improvement of higher education. Recognizing 
the importance of higher education to individual socio-economic improvement. Korean 
citizens demand a radical improvement of higher education. Colleges and universities in the 
Republic of Korea have been criticized for producing incapable w'orkers and being far behind 
in research activities. The Republic of Korea's limited research capacity and the non-academic 
climate of campuses are credited as the major faciors that depress the quality of higher 
education. 



Financing education 



Tlie continuous expansion of Korean education and the effort to improve educational 
conditions have required an enormous financial input. Educational expenditure has been on iui 
increasing trend. The budget of the Ministry of Education has increased to over 20% of the 
total government budget, second only to that of national defence. Even with this enormous 
finiuicial support, the Republic of Korea has yet to meet the needs of various educational 
sectors. 

Autonomy of educational administration 

Centralized administration demands that local administration and school operations be 
standardized and this results in the stilling of creativity at the local and school levels. The 
unique needs of schools and communities are usually not taken into account in the process of 
policy-making. With centralized administration, the Korean education system has shown rapid 
and standiu'dized change in the .scale and structure of schooling, but at the expense of 
commitment on the part of teachers and parents as it has constrained local administrations not 
to be responsive to societal and environmental changes. 

As the decentralization of governance proceeds and local autonomy increases in the 
political milieu, there has been a call for the autonomy of the education system. The discussion 
is now on how to devise the system so that local administrations and schools may fully realize 
their educational potentials. 

Ri:iorm.s 

The government of the Republic of Korea places a prime priority on education. Education is 
seen as the most fundamental and effective means to meet the challenges of the twenty-tlrst 
century. The Presidential Commission on Education Refomi, established in August 1993. has 
prepared several proposals and has urged the government to implement them. The major 
reform proposals are described below. 

Reform in the school system 

Rigid adherence to the existing school ladder system will be shifted in favour of a flexible 
application of the system. At the age of 5. children will be selectively admitted to eiementai-y' 
schools and bright children may be considered for acceleration. Efforts to extend free and 
cornpulsoi 7 education will continue to be made. Kindergarten will become part of the fomial 
mainstream school system in near future. 

The institutions of higher education will be diversified and functional realignment will 
be made to encourage colleges and universities to specialize in research and educational 
programmes in accordance with their unique strengths. 

Establishment of a life-long education system 

The Republic of Korea envisions an ‘open education society' where appropriate programmes 
are always available to evei 7 person who wants to get an education. Along with this vision, 
the National Centre for Multi-media Education is planned and the credit bank system is going 
to be introduced. The Centre will produce, collect and disseminate educational programmes 
and materials. The whole nation will be w ithin the reach of the Centre. The credit bank system 



is to cciiit'y individual progress in education. Under this system, one can take courses from 
various educational institutions (whether tliey arc fonnal or informal) and, if the courses are 
accredited by the authorities, one can accumulate credits to be applied toward the degree 
pursued. 

The formal restrictions for enrolment in colleges and universities are also to be relaxed. 
Part-time enrolment will be allowed and higher education opportunities for workers will be 
expanded. 

Increase of public educational expenditure 

The campaign pledge of the president to raise the public educational expenditure up to 5% of 
the GNP is to be fulfilled. By 1998. educational expenditure will be significantly increased. 
The improvement of school facilities and equipment arc major priorities for the use of the 
increased budget. 

Reforms in school curriculun) 

The school curriculum is being restructured. The portion of required subjects will be reduced 
while electives will be increased. This policy is to make cuiricula more responsive to the 
individual needs of students. Allowing increased choice in course selection is intended to 
loosen the rigidity of the standardized school cuniculum. 

In the Republic of Korea, the school cun'iculum has been out of touch with local 
schools and teachers. The role of individual schools and teachers in constructing curriculum is 
also expanded. Under the general cuniculum guidelines, teachers and schools are allowed to 
organize their own school curriculum in certain areas. 



Increasing local autonomy 

The major thrust of reforms in educational administration will be directed toward 
decentralizing the central functions and allowing local administrations to be self-reliant and 
flexible about issues w'hich affect local education. The board of education will change its role 
from an executive body to a decision-making body. 

The governance of individual schools will be largely entrusted to the ‘School Steering 
Committee', which consists of the school principal, teachers, parents, community members, 
alumni and educational specialists. The Committee deals with such matters as the budget. 
extra-cuiTicular activities and dctcmiination of electives for the school. It can also recruit 
principals and teachers (after consultation with the local administration). 

Improvement of higher education 

The qualitative improvement of higher education is a primary concern in the Republic of 
Korea. Colleges and universities will be pushed to meet the minimum requirement for facilities 
and equipment. Programme evaluation and support on the basis of the evaluation results will 
function as incentives for improvement. Competition between institutes of higher education is 
also encouraged through the measure of discriminative support. 

In order to facilitate research activities, the Centre for Resejirch Information will be 
established. Linked to information networks both within and outside of the Republic of Korea, 
the Centre will help researchers to locate information and materials. With regard to the 
curriculum, diversification and .specialization arc the major directions of the refoirns. Colleges 
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and universities are encouraged to develop programmes tailored to students with special needs 
or goals. The credit requirements for a major will become flexible so that students may explore 
various areas of majors or pursue multiple majors. 

Educational research and its role in reform 

Provision for and organization of educational research 

The university-based research institutes and the provincial/municipal centres for educational 
research have been the majo; cradles of educational reform. Additionally. elementai 7 and 
secondary school teachers have conducted research relating to teaching practices and content 
of teaching in classrooms. 

The government funds the university-based research institutes for cari 7 ing out such 
research, while local administrative authorities are responsible for funding research by the 
provincial or municipal centres. There also are private research institutes cari 7 ing out 
educational research with funding from spt)nsors or the agency which commissioned the 
research project. 

Test-sites are selected to evaluate the feasibility and effects of a proposed refoirn. 
Research by these schools is funded either by the government or local authorities. 

The Korean Educational Development Institute is the only government-funded 
research institute chartered to carry out research related to educational matters. It was 
established in 1972 as an independent, autonomous and government-funded juridical 
foundation. 

Provincial or municipal centres for educational research arc attached to the local 
educational authorities. Their activities concern schooling practices in a rea. setting. Effective 
cuiTiculum management and teaching arc their top priority tasks. The development and 
dissemination of instructional materials is another important function. 

Research support for university-based institutes and individual scholars is managed by 
the Republic of Korea Research Foundation. The foundation provides grants for research 
projects on a competitive basis. It also collects, classifies and computerizes research 
information for researchers' use. 

Tilt; ROl.EOI EDUCATIONAL ki;S[;ARCTl IN Ri;i ORMS 

EvalucUion of llic currcnl status (f educational policies and practices 

When an issue is raised with regard to certain educational practices or policies, policy-makers 
and educational authorities usually respond by commissioning a research project to review the 
empirical evidence related to the issue. Collecting and analyzing empirical data, researchers 
assess the cuirent status of the educational problem and recommend a solution. It cannot be 
guaranteed that the solution will be adopted by the decision-makers. As in the other social 
sciences, educational research findings always leave room for further studies. The private 
opinions of decision-makers may also affect the destiny of the proposed solution. 

Infornuition sources for the exploration (f policy alternatives 

When a reform initiative is not oriented toward a specific issue, efforts to devise refomi 
proposals begin with reviewing the existing literature. Issues involved and possible solutions 
arc mapped out on the basis of the review. From the review, policy-makers attempt to come 



up with a reform idea suitable to the situation under consideration. Comparative studies 
examining the cases of foreign countries are especially popular in this step. In this case, the 
role of educational research is to be a frame of reference for a policy decision. 

Development of the specijlcs of a reform 

Reforms are sometimes proposed in th.e form ol a general statement ol intent or direction. 
Details of the proposal remain to be specified. Th's situation occurs when a political leader 
makes a public pledge regarding a reform. Researchers are requested to formulate details ot 
the reform in accordance with the direction given. The current reforms in the Republic ol 
Korea proceed largely in this manner. Based on discussions among commission members and 
extensive opinion sui'veys. the Presidential Commission on Education Reform announced the 
general directions for educational refomi in May 1995. The specification and implementation 
of the proposals arc left to the Ministi 7 of Education. The Ministiw has commissioned 
approximately fifty research projects to detail the reform proposals. 



Future research needs 

Educational research in the Republic of Korea tends to be speculative rather than empirical. 
Theoretical arguments have dominated empirical research. Even the empirical studies base 
their arguments on rather superficial data. Opinion surveys have been the most popular 
method in .such studies. If educational research is to guide reform, it needs to examine schools 
and other educational settings as well as take into consideration the situations ol teachers and 
students. 

Time constraints h e also hampered empirical research. Data collection for an 
empirical study is time-consuming and it often requires follow-up since educational 
phenomena are cumulative, have long-term effects and pertain to human development. To 
ensure a clear understanding of the state of education, the government and funding agencies 
should put a higher priority on longitudinal studies than on cross-sectional studies. 
Longitudinal studies are also necessary to evaluate the processes of reform implementation. 
Opportunities for long-term and longitudinal empirical research need to be expanded in the 
Republic of Korea. 

Hurdles in linking research and reform 

The fact that researchers and policy-makers have different interests, educational orientations 
and academic backgrounds jeopardizes the link between reseaich and reforms. In this regard, 
two points can be made. 

First, mainly because of their different work environments, researchers and policy- 
makers have different time-scales. Researchers desire sufficient time to pioducc high quality 
research, while policy-makers want to receive research findings as quickly as possible. Time 
constraints placed on researchers severely limit the data and methodology utilized. 
Consequently, the findings are presented with many limitations and are not a solid basis tor 
reforms. 

Second, researchers and policy-makers often differ in their educational priorities. 
Researchers put priority on intrinsic aspects of education, while policy-makers place priority 
on extrinsic aspects. To policy-makers, solving societal and economic problems through 
reforms in education is much more important than solving educational problems by mobilizing 
social and economic means. To educational researchers, the major priority is on education 



rather than on economics or social matters. With different priorities, researchers and policy- 
makers often develop contlicting reform measures from identical research findings. 

Another hurdle lies in the lack of empirical data. Educational research in the Republic 
of Korea has largely depended on opinion surveys. Even the effects of educational 
programmes have been assessed on the basis of the surveyed opinion of experts. Often data 
indicating the changes caused by the programme has not been collected. Time and budget 
constraints, as well as oversights by researchers, are liable for this situation. Research findings 
can only be helpful when accompanied by the necessary data. 

Educational information resources 

RtiSt^ARCH REPORT.S 

The Library of Congress has the largest collection of published and unpublished research 
reports. The library of the Korean Educational Development Institute retains all the reports by 
the Institute. Other pri\ate and university-based institutes have their own collections. 
Academic journals (especially the Journal of Educational Research published by the Korean 
Society for the Study of Education) contain research reports by individuals. 

EDUCA'I lO.NAL STA'flSTIC.S 

The National Board of Educational Evaluation collects a variety of Korean educational 
statistics and publishes the Statistical Yearbook of Education. More succinct statistics are 
available in Educational Indicators in Korea, which is published annually by the Korean 
Educational Development Institute. 

Databases 

The National Board of Educational Evaluation and the Korean Educational Development 
Institute have databases of educational statistics. The statistics cover viilually all aspects of 
Korean education. The Republic of Korea Research Foundation has developed the largest 
database of rcsctu'ch information. 



COMPUTER NETWORKS 



One can find a variety of information on education on computer networks in the Republic of 
Korea. Anyone who has access to the networks can obtain information. ’HITEL’ and 
'CHOLLIAN' are the most popular networks. Using the networks, one can afso be connected 
to the Library of Congress and other repositories of educational research. 



ROMANIA 



For many decades the population of Central and Eastern Europe waited for communism to fall. 
They hoped that the suppression of the three strands of totalitarianism (ideology of the unique 
party, political police and State dictatorship) would automatically lead to another social order 
similar to that of Western Europe. 

Unfortunately, the experience of the five years of transition shows that communism will 
not disappear as quickly as it was established. Although constitutional, political and economic 
reforms have been accomplished, what may be called residual communism still persists. It is 
particularly prominent in the field of social behaviours, mentalities and attitudes. 

As a paradox, democracy proves to be a favourable framework where all options are 
possible, including residual communism. Taking advantage of the discontentment created by 
the transition difficulties, the lack of political culture of the population and the pemiissive 
mechanisms of democracy, t'le ci 7 pto-communist parties (under the masks of socialist or 
social-democratic thles or coalitions) can have access again to power through democratic 
elections. 

The effects of the struggle for power that characterize the post-communist transition 
arc also felt in education. In this sense, starting from the case of Romania, our study revealed 
three specific problems: 

• the dilemmas of stability/breaking off and continuity/changc; 

• the role of ideology in changing the cunent educational policies; and 

• the relationship between experts and the decision-making process (especially the 
relationship between educational research and educational reform). 

These three aspects seem to characterize the present evolution of Central and Eastern 
European countries. Our analysis refers mainly to the case of Romania, especially viewed in 
tciTiis of three i.ssucs: brcaking-off/continuity. ideological opportunism, and the dramatic need 
for investment in human resources. Considering some of the links we have tried to emphasize, 
the conclusions of this analysis may also be valid for other countries in transition. 

Transition dilemmas 



One of the errors of external analysts has been to consider 'the Eastern block' as a compact, 
homogeneous entity. In reality, this term covered a large variety of peoples, cultures, 
languages, religions, traditions and historic experiences. This variety explains the great 
diversity of models and problems to be addressed following the changes of 1989. Some 
countries had tried economic reforms within the communist regime while others passed directly 
from classic Stalinism to political democracy. 

For this reason, the problems of continuity and stability, on the one hand, and breaking- 
off and change on the other, have different significance from one country to another. The 
countries that tried limited liberalization inside the communist system had to face the problem 
of continuity and finalization of the ‘semi-refomis' of the 1970s. The elimination of ideological 
control over cuiricula was most marked in Hungary after 1978 and again when educational 
administration was decentralized in 198.5. In this country they talk of change, transformation or 
modernization but not reform. For example, in Poland the rcfomis proposed in the 1980s by 
'Solidamosc' are only just becoming practice under favourable political conditions. In other 
countries, such as Romania, w'hcrc paroxistic and ultranationalist totalitarianism was a feature 
of the 1980s. the year 1989 imposed the first stage in a spectacular breaking with the old 
regime, followed by a slowing down of eductitional reform and even the development of a 
counter-reform movement on the part of the neo-communist, populist and nationalist parties. 



Finallv. during the five years of post-communist transition there have been moments of 
denouncing the retorms already started. This is the case of ex-Czechoslovakia and the Russian 
Federation vt'here they speak about a 'a refonn of reforms' or reforms to correct the initial 
reforms. 

The role of ideology 

After the fall of communism, the official prohibition of Marxism-Leninism left an ideological 
void which has been filled by a multiiude of political movements and groups (for example, in 
Bulgaria there are over 100 political parties). In the new countries created after breaking up 
with communist federations, nationalism has become a State ideology. In others, anti-war 
traditions and doctrines were reactivated, explained through the nostalgic feeling of 'lost 
paradise' (neo-traditionalism, orthodoxism. Magyarism, pan-Slavism, etc.). In other countries, 
the negation of Marxism determined a sudden switch to the opposite pole of the political 
spectrum and adoption ot neo-liberiilism as the official doctrine. Foi instance, although the 
1988 Thatcherist reforms began to be contested in the United Kingdom after some years, they 
have been taken as an inspiration in some countries of Central Europe. At least, especially in 
the countries of Eastern Europe where the role of the State and social protection prevail, they 
speak mainly of social-democracy. Even though the word 'socialism' is avoided, the references 
to the 'Swedish model'. 'Spanish model' or 'the social market economy' are not convincing. 
They are only verbal labels that cover a confused and contradictory situation where many of 
the old regime practices still persist (for example. State propriety over big bankrupt 
cnteiprises). 

The case of Romania olTers us a good opportunity to draw interesting conclusions 
regardimi the role of ideology in new educational policies. On the one hand, the governing 
ideology is social -democracy, at least as this word is understood and applied in Cential and 
Eastern Europe. On the other hand, under pressure from the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank, new innovations have been adopted starting from a neo-liberal ideology and 
market economy principle. Finally, regardless of the ideological correctness of these measures, 
the educational reform in Romania will be imposed from top to bottom, with the essential 
contribution of the State and centralized structures. 

The contribution of experts 



Acknowledging the need lor expertise and the indispensable role ol the intelligentsia ate the 
most important achievements of the post-communist transition. Before 1989. intellectuals were 
regarded with suspicion and even hostility. Their ability for autonomous thinking and their 
possible influence over workers made the intellectual an uncertain partner who had to be 
permanently supei'vised, manipulated and intimidated. 

A victim of the witch hunts that justified the 'cultural revolution' of the 1980s, 
educational research in Ceauscscu's Romania was subjected to unprecedented repression: 
experts were sentenced to forced labour and employed as unskilled workers, educational 
papers were destroyed, experts' access to schools was forbidden (so as to prevent the 
ideological contamination of the teaching staff), trials for the public conviction of heretics were 
framed, and even the words 'p.sychology' and 'education' were forbidden in the official 
language. Ouv.ously. it was an extreme case. But it shows us how vulnerable is the experts' 
status in a totalitarian regime and how selfish power can be in relation to intellectuals. 

The case of Romania in 1980s shows that, especially in countries where the law is 
deficient, educational research needs protection and guarantees of autonomy. 




Perhaps if international organizations had been more efficient and better disposed to 
protect intellectual work, the 'cultitral revolutions' would not have taken place. Unfortunately, 
international and professional associations did not react agaitist the barbaric treatment which 
the dictatorship applied to its own educational researchers. 

In the absence ol' efficient mechanisms and indulging in sterile approaches, the 
international communit) tolerated such situations, finder such conditions, even if the situation 
is radically changed in the Central and Eastern Uuropean eountries. the persecution of 
researchers ma\ reoccur anytime in any of the numerous dictatorships that still are in power in 
other regions of the world. 



THAILAND 

Education is the foundation of progress in the modern world. Critical thinking, problem- 
solving skills and the ability to work collaborativcly represent qualities that education systems 
must promote it countries aie to meet the economic, social and political challenges of the next 
century. 

Such qualities are not easily developed. Educational research can identify critical 
baiTiers that make it difficult for teachers and schools to develop these qualities. But 
educational research must he linketi with a process that ean develop and impletnent policies to 
reduce such barriers. This paper describes how this process works in Thailand. Its focus is at 
the national level and the key role of the National Education Commission (NEC), but it also 
describes how the process works at other levels, it argues that only through an interlocking 
nctwc»rk of research activities. j(.)ining basic and applied research, can obstacles be addressed 
effectively, it concludes with a scries of reeommendations to strengthen these interlocking 
networks. 

Background 

Economic, social, political, environmental and population developments in TliailanrI have 
cre.ited a series of problems that must be addressed by the education system. 

During the last decade, economic change in Thailand has occurred at a rapid rate, 
spurred by industrial development. Economic expansion has been much faster in urban areas, 
averaging neaily 8N in contiast to 4.6U in the agricultural sector. Income distribution has 
changed signilicantly as a result, with the top 2(V'f of households increasing their share of 
income from 49.3ff in 1976 to ,34.6 'y in 1988. During this same period, the share of the 
bottom 20U ol households declined Ironi 6. Iff to 4.5ff. Regional imbalances have also 
occurred, with the share ol gross domestic product in Bangkok and vicinity increasing from 
42ff in 1981 to 48‘^f in 1989. wliile other regions declined. 

A shilt in the Uiboiir force has also taken place, with agricultural workers declining 
Irom 79U ol the workforce in 1971 to 67U by 1986. Meanwhile employment in the industrial 
sector rose from 6f( to 1 IN dining these same years atid the service sector rose from I5N to 
22N , 

Social and cniinral i hair^cs. such as the effects ol modern technology on society, 
continue to replace indigenous knowledge tn rural areas, often \\ ith debilitating effects. Rural 
people have become less self-reliant and have lost their seiwe pride and much of their 



identity as knowledge passed down from generations has become increasingly lost. The influx 
of Western culture, reflecting larger international forces, has impacted negatively on attitudes 
and values of the population. As people increasingly adopt an urban litesiyle, co-operation 
among members of a community has declined. 

In terms of morals and ethics, aggressive and violent behaviour has increased as 
religious practice has declined. There is a real need to promote ethical development in 
children. 

In spile of periodic setbacks, poliiical stahiliiy in Thailand has increased. In response, 
foreign investment has grown steadily. But participation in politics, as measured by those who 
cast their voles in parhameniary elections has increased only modestly trom 50.7^^f in 1983 to 
63.69f in 1988. The behaviour of some politicians has conlribulcd to growing cynicism about 
the ability of the ptirly system to address serious national problems. 

During the last decade, environmental ehanges such as industrial expansion, have 
contributed to the loss of arable land, which has in turn incretised illegal intrusion into forest 
preserves. Forest areas continued to decline as a result. A survey by the Royal Forestry 
Department shewed that such forests have decreased from 439f in 1973 to undei 289e by 
1988. Meanwhile, natural resource exploitation has led to increased pollution. 

From an international perspective one of Thailand’s major accomplishments over the 
past thirty yerus has been in the area of population control. During the 1950s and 1960s 
Thailand's rale of population increase was 39A By 1976 it had declined to 2.5SF and by 1990 
had fallen to 1.5%. The unintended effect, however, has been a population shift to a higher 
proportion of the elderly. Not only will this .strain resources as the population ages, but also 
the age group attending school will continue to decline — thus having implications tor 
educational policy. 

Educational reform 

Past trends, current co-ordination and future prospects serve as a plaltomi tor future 
development of education. Thus, educational reforms should tiddress problems of economic 
disparity, environmental degradation, slow progress ot science and technology, morality and 
ethics. Within the educational sectors, eilucational retorms should address problems ol quality, 
equity, efficiency and effectiveness. Taking into account the problems and opportunities 
caused by increasing globalizalioti. the NEC is looking at the tollow'ing live areas tor tulure 
reforms: 

• cuiTiculum: teaching-learning process at all levels, particularly at the primary and 
secondary levels, with a view to increasing efficiency of learning, as well as laying 
an adequate foundation for scientific ami technological education at the higher 
level; 

• teacher seiA'icc; including the teachers' pre-service training. in-ser\'icc training, the 
svstems of evaluation and promotion, and development of professional .services; 

• higher education system: to improve effective learning at the university and college 
levels, to generate financial resources from the community and private sectors for 
this level of education, to expand educational opportunities to the rural population 
as well as to increase autonomy of the university system; 

• administration and management: increasing decentralization and community 
participation at the grass-roots levels; and 

• restructuring ol the education system: to bring about a lite-long learning system, 
and increasing application of education technology in the schooling system. 



These live areas of educational development and refomi may form the cornerstones of an 
long-term education plan. In addition, educational policy needs to contribute to reducing 
economic disparities, helping conserve the environment and providing leadership in 
international co-openition. 

Educational research 

Educational refoi'm to address these problems will require radical changes in management and 
pedagogical practices. However, refonn should not be based only on ideology. Sound 
infomiation is a prerequisite to reduce the risk of failure. The NEC is responsible for the 
preparation of the National Scheme of Education and drafting of the National Education 
Development Plan. Therefore, this office is in a position to initiate or catalyze the educational 
reform of the country. With this very important responsibility, the NEC has to depend on 
adequate and reliable information. The NEC has set high priority for research activities since 
its inception in 1959. 

In educational planning, the NEC utilizes infomiation from various sources. General 
information is retrieved from the Educational Information Centre. This covers a wide range of 
data which show trends in the supply and demand for education, as w'cll as the clTiciency of 
the education system. Another source of information comes from evaluation projects which 
measure the outcomes of the National Education Development Plan. In addition, the NEC 
utilizes research to tackle specific educational problems. 

Educational research activities in Thailand can be classified into four levels: national, 
ministerial/departmental, institutional and individual. The objectives of research projects arc 
based on the functions of each organization. At the national level, research is aimed at the 
impro\cment of the cflicicncy of the education system. v\hilc lescarch at the ministerial, 
institutional and individual levels usually contains more specific objectives. At any rate, the 
NEC utilizes all types of educational research for planning and policy formulation. In order to 
gather research results, a symposium on educational research is organized every two years. It 
is a forum where researchers from every region of the country exchange views and 
experiences, and learn about future directions for educational research. Research products that 
have been collected are stored into the database an(i are available to the general public. 

During the last symposium in 1993. 446 research works were collected. The highest 
number was in the area of curriculum and instruction, representing 38%; followed by 
educational administration and supervision. 29%. The area that lacked research work was 
educational philosophy, being less than 1%. When classifying research by educational level, 
primary education had the highest number of research projects (289f ). followed by secondary 
education (2791 ), while pre-primary education had the least number of research w'orks (2.5%). 

Analysis of the accumulated research works showed that many studies related to policy 
areas in the .National Scheme of Education. However, there was inadequate research exploring 
alternative models of delivering educational services for a variety of needy target groups. For 
example, particular attention needs be paid to socially and economically disadvantaged 
children as well as handicapped children. In addition, more effort should be made to develop 
the full eapacity of gifted children. With regard to life-long education and learning-networks, 
there were no concrete suggestions from any research project about promoting the role of 
families, communities, local institutions and mass media in the procc.ss of education. Finally, 
other neglected iireas included environmental and cultural pre.servation. The campaign for 
resource and cultural preservation can only be achieved through co-operation from all 
members of soeicty. 



In the area of educational management and administration, there was a lack of research 
on; teacher deployment and utilization at each level of education; the efficiency of resource 
allocation; independence of higher education institutions; and obstacles and inefficiencies 
caused by outdated rules and regulations. Moreover, there were no definite recommendations 
regarding the need to decentralize educational administration from the central to the local 
level. Such decentralization can increase the relevance of education and promote 
leiuTiing-networks which in turn can help expand basic education to the broader public, 
especially in rural areas. In the area ('f teaching and learning, there were no suggestions on 
how to develop scientific thinking while also instilling appropriate moral values among 
children and youth. 

Educational reform and research 

As mentionetl earlier, educational reform has to be based on educational research. This is why 
the .N'hC has invested a great deal of time and effort in research. Each year there arc an 
iivcraue of twents on-going research projects. These projects cover all levels of education but 
the topics vary depending on the current issues pertaining to each level. For example. Thailand 
achieved universal primary ctiucation many years ago. therefore we are focusing on socially 
and economically disadvantaged children. At the level of secondary education, there is on- 
going research on social demand and efficiency of supply of secondary education. At the 
university level. NEC is studying the problem of 'graduate shortage' in certain areas — 
ensinecrimi. medicine and natural sciences, lii the area of infoimation. there is a research and 
devek)pment project on inf ormation networks for educational planning and administration. 

In general, each research project provides policy recommendations. But for some 
important issues many sources of information have to be gathered. l-or example, in 
idrmulatinu a policy on nine year compulsory education, information fioni a number of 
research and evaluation projects was synthesized. Once policy options and recommendations 
are formulated, they are presented to the NEC for consideration. The final decision will be 
made by the Cabinet. Following Cabinet approval, the policy will be put into effect. This 
iv.e:ins concerned agencies have to implement the policy. There arc three major ministries that 
arc rc,s|X)nsiblc for education; the Ministry of Education, the MinistiA' of University Altai) . and 
the MinistiA of Interior. These Ministries supeiAise educational institutions as they address 
national education policies. In practice there is a mechanism for co-operation, since the 
composition of the .NEC includes high-ranking administrators from major ministries. 

During meetings at the NEC. all important educational issues arc discussed and 
decided. The result is that Commission members become well informed about relevant data 
and research findings during the course of such (.liscussions. 



.Stepping into the future 

As we advance towards the year 2000 and the reality of the global village. Thailand needs to 
improve the ability of its education system to prepare human resources to meet the 
requirements of the future. There are seven areas of needed research; 

• re-engineering the education system; revising the current model of educational 
administration, by decentralizing educational administration; developing and 
implementing a cuiriculum at each level so it meets the needs ol local areas and the 
goals of national development; and evaluating the quality and cllicicncy ol the 
education system; 




• learning access: studying the learning culture and learning access in Thai society; 
promoting analytical thinking among learners; and promoting the affective domain of 
learning, such as morals, ethics and culture; 

• improving the quality of life: strengthening the roles of family and community in the 
educational process; and creating a process of learning for sustainable development 
and environmental protection; 

• educational development in an ever-changing society; developing appropriate roles and 
an optimum balance between general education and vocational education; 

• creating social expectations for graduates at each level of education: developing a 
delivery system for a changing student population and broad-based target groups; 

• resource mobilization for education: expanding the participation of private 
organizations in education; and 

• development of research methodology in education: promoting the development of 
research instruments relevant to the Thai cultural and societal context. 

It should be noted that a balance needs to be created between basic and applied research, since 
basic research builds a foundation, while applied and policy research focuses on tackling 
cuirent problems and implications for action. 

In order to achieve the goals of these research topics, the NEC conducts research 
promotion activities to maximize the relevance of research and to enhance dissemination of 
research findings to all potential users. For example, the symposium on educational reseai'ch 
described earlier brings the research community in Thailand together to learn from one 
another. 

In conclusion, there are five recommendations to strengthen research networks. First, 
there should be symposia on educational research at the regional and national levels. The goal 
would be to collect educational research and research in related fields and to disseminate them 
as widely as possible. The NEC would serve as the co-ordinating agency in organizing the 
meeting at both levels. 

Second, educational research networks should be developed by utilizing a higher 
education institute or another provincial education agency to serve as a node for a regional 
network. Such nodes would have linkages with the national centre at the NEC. Research 
networks would increase the efficiency of collecting research studies from all over the country 
and help to promote the quality of educational research in accordance with the coimliy's 
needs. 

Third, in order to improve the state-of-the-art in education, active promotion of 
synthesizing educational research at the regional and national levels is needed. The outcome 
from a regional level could serve as input for a national synthesis. 

Fourth, the NEC should serve as a co-ordinating agency to promote educational 
research. Regarding actual implementation, the NEC should develop a national education 
research programme and mobilize sufficient budget to commission public and private 
organizations to implement the programme. 

Fifth, more foinms should be organized to let researchers, re.search consumers and 
sponsoring agencies interact and exchange views. This would publicize on-going 
developments and help researchers to become aware of financial sources as well as emerging 
issues requiring educational research. 



UNITED KINGDOM (SCOTLAND) 

The scale and structure of Scotland’s education system 

Whilst the United Kingdom parliament is the legislative body throughout the United Kingdom, 
the main executive body in Scotland is the Scottish Office. The legal framework tor education 
in Scotland is a series of Education (Scotland) Acts which apply specifically and only to 
Scotland. Education Acts for England and Wales do not apply in Scotland. The Education 
(Scotland) Acts are supplemented by Regulations which have the force of law. 

Scotland has a population of 5.1 million (about one tenth of the United Kingdom 
population) and an area of 7.9 million hectares (approximately one third of the total area of the 
United Kingdom). Local government is in transition from a system of nine regional and three 
island councils (some of which are divided into districts), to a system of thirty-two single-tier 
authorities which, beginning in 1996, will have responsibility for education provision. This 
paper deals only with the state system which means schools provided by the education 
authorities. In Scotland, about 4 % of school age pupils are in private education, a somewhat 
smaller proportion than in the United Kingdom as a whole (7%). Education is compulsory 
from the age of 5 to 16. Scotland has 705 nursei 7 schools (for pupils age 3 and 4); 2,347 
primaiy' schools (for pupils age 5-12 years); and 412 secondary schools. It has twelve 
universities, four colleges of education, seven specialist colleges (of art, agriculture, etc.) and 
fifty-six colleges of further education (providing vocational courses for 16 yeiu'-olds and 
above). Within the state system all pupils transfer from primary to non-selective 
comprehensive secondary schools after seven years of schooling. At the age of 16, pupils sit 
the 'standard grade' examination of the Scottish Certificate ot Education set by the Scottish 
Examination Board (SEB). They may also take some National Certificate (NC) modules, 
which are short vocational courses administered by the Scottish Vocational Education Council 
(SCOTVEC). 

Pupils who remain in school after the age of 16 can take the ‘higher grade’ examination 
of the Scottish Certificate, which is the entry requirement for universities and some 
professional courses. Some students. howe\er, will be retaking or taking further standard 
grade examinations and perhaps some NC modules instead of. or in addition to, higher grade 
examinations. 

Provision for and organization of educational research 

Educational research in Scotland is funded through a number of different sources, the Scottish 
Office Education Department (SOED) being the largest single source of funds (supporting 
about 43% of all funded projects). Other sources include charitable trusts, the Research 
Councils, regional education authorities, professional organizations, business and industry, and 
the European Union. University departments of education carry out research as part of their 
own academic programmes as well as externally commissioned and sponsored re.search. 

Within the SOED, the research programme is managed by the Research and 
Intelligence Unit (RIU). This unit was set up in 1973 with the initial goals of helping to 
identify research needs and assisting in the negotiation of a range of projects. It now occupies 
a central position in the management of resources for educational research and its functions 
include planning, managing, evaluating, applying, promoting and publicizing research. 

The RIU funds educational research mainly in areas related to government policy with 
the aims of informing policy, improving the quality of education in areas of concern, 
facilitating the implementation of policy decisions and evaluating the effects of policy 



decisions. Decisions as to the areas in which research is to be commissioned are taken witliin 
the SOED with some input into the pool of possible projects from institutions and bodies with 
interests in education who are annually invited to submit suggestions for priority areas for 
research. Most of the commissioned projects (costing about £1 million a year) are awarded to 
research teams on the basis of competitive tendering. There is also a small budget for 
sponsored research in areas proposed to the SOED by researchers. All phases of education — 
early and primary, secondary, further, higher, community education and teacher education — 
receive research attention through the RIU programme. 

An on-going element of research in Scotland is the continued operation of national 
surveys earned out by the Asse.ssment of Achievement Programme (AAP), funded by the 
SOED. Since 1984 the AAP has conducted annual surveys in English, mathematics and 
science and biennial surveys in technical education and home economics. After 1987, a three 
year cycle was adopted, in which one of the three subjects is tested each year. Mathematics 
and science tests include practical activities as well as purely written tasks. The results are 
used to report the level of peifonnance in various skills and areas of knowledge. The inclusion 
of some common tasks from one airvey to the next allows comments to be made about 
changes in performance over time. 

The major educational research organization in Scotland is the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education (SCRE). This is an independent body, founded in 1928, which supports 
education through research. Three-quarters of the SCRE’s funding is obtained from funded 
research, mostly won by open tender. The remaining income derives from a contractual 
arrangement with the SOED. In return for this funding, the SCRE undertakes to provide 
services and research, which are specified in a contract and evaluated each yeaiv As a national 
body, it has a role in disseminating all educational research carried out in Scotland by the 
SCRE or by other agencies through conferences and publications. It also maintains the index 
of Scottish educational research and makes this and other databases of research (for example, 
the international ERIC) available to the resciurh and educational community. 

The role of research in educational reforms 

It has been the tradition in Scottish education that, once refomi in a particular area has been 
recognized as being necessary (often as a result of a policy change with indirect or direct 
effects in that area), a committee of experts is set up to make proposals for change. The 
proposals are published for consultation, meaning that while institutions, associations and 
bodies with interests or expertise in the area will be invited to comment, anyone wishing to 
comment is also able to do so. Concuirently, pilot studies (if feasible) of certain aspects of the 
proposed changes may be mounted. On the basis of information received in the consultation 
and from any pilot studies, proposals are published and plans for their implementation drawn 
up and put into action. If the proposed changes are in the curriculum, they are taken forward 
through the actions of the Scottish Consultative Council on the Curriculum. Where they affect 
assessment and examinations, they tu’e implemented through the SEE or the SCOTVEC. 

Future research needs 

Compared with research in all other professions, research in education receives a deri.sory 
amount of funding. However, working within the present levels of funding, Scotland’s future 
educational needs are identified as being of three types: needs for studies in substantive areas 
relating to different aspects of education; needs relating to methodology; and concerns relating 
to interpreting and applying research. 



In terms of substantive areas, the research needs identified include: the study of causes 
of differences among individuals or groups; the relationship of theories of teaching and 
learning to practice; the study of how assessment c;in be effectively adopted into teaching; and 
the mechanisms, such as class size, which intluence pupil achievement. Methodological needs 
include the balance between qualitative and quantitative methods so that quantitative findings 
at the macro-level can be understood in terms of what happens at the micro-level. Methods are 
needed which look inside the ‘black box' of an educational institution so that policy-makers at 
the system level, and thus within the institution, are in a position to know what changes may 
be required and how to bring them about. In relation to the inteipretation and application of 
research, there is a need for synthesis or meta-analysis of several studies on a particular topic. 
In tliis way it is possible to reach conclusions which may be only tentatively supported by any 
one study. There is a case for developing further the techniques for strengthening the findings 
of any one study by reference to others. Given the ease of communication among nations 
made possible by the Internet, the opportunities for collaborative projects are increased. 

Iiit'orinatiun sources 

The Government Statistical Service collc-'ts and analyses information on aspects of conditions 
and provision in educational institutions, on matters concerning pupils' entry to school and 
pupils' destination after leaving school. The information is published in a regular series of 
Statistical Bulletins which are publicly available. The SEB and SCOTVEC also publish full 
statistical reports on the results of the qualifications they award. 

Information about educational research in Scotland is available in a computer database 
held at the Scottish Council for Research in Education and provided to other users on CD- 
ROM. The SCRE also has on-line access to the register of research in the United Kingdom 
held by the National Foundation for Educational Research (NFER) in England and Wales, and 
to the EUDISED database held by the NFER. 

It has been noted above that publicizing re.search is part of the function of the RIU. as 
it is also of the SCRE. The RIU requires every project which it funds to produce full final 
reports (and sometimes interim reports) w'hich arc academic in style and content. Additionally, 
the RIU requires a short report of about 4.000 words written in a non-academic style suitable 
for readers likely to be interested in and able to use the research findings. These Interchange 
reports arc provided free of charge and widely distributed. Simiku' short reports. Spotlights. 
arc published by the SCRE on findings from research which has been funded from sources 
other than the SOED. 

The SCRE provides news about educational research in progress and information 
about current projects in Scotland in its ncw'sletter Research in Education. It also publishes 
articles and news specifically aimed at teachers w'ho are interested in undertaking research in 
their own classrooms in the form of observations. In addition to publishing the full reports of 
its own research projects, the SCRE publishes short books arising from research carried out in 
the SCRE or elsewhere in a series which includes titles on re.search methodology. 

Both the RIU and the SCRE are using the World Wide Web to provide information 
about educational research in Scotland, using the RIU server (http://www.ed.ac.uk/riu). 

Resciuch networks available to Scottish researchers include three professional 
associations: the British Educational Research Association, the Scottish Educational 
Association and the European Educational Re.search Association. Policy-makers also have 
access to EURYDICE. a netw'ork of information on education in Europe. The Scottish 
Consultative Council on the CuiTiculum and the SCRE are also members of the Consortium of 



Institutes for Development and Research in Education in Europe, which exists to promote 
collaborative projects and exchange of infonnation on reseiurh and development. 

Hurdles to the use of research findings and information for reform and decision-making 

The word ’hurdles' is used rather than ’obstacles' since these matters are seen as gradually 
being overcome and not ones which will necessarily persist in preventing desired action. 

The first of these is effective communication to decision-makers. The research 
community in Scotland is making efforts to provide infonnation to potential users through 
seminars, conferences and taigeted publications on research. It is also supported by the SOED 
policy on publication of its commissioned research. Seminars are provided by the SCRE for 
senior members of the SOED (and other government departments where relevant) to discuss 
findings from research as soon as projects are completed and often before Endings are 
published. Other avenues for communication are the paper-based and electronic publications 
indicated above. 

A second hurdle concerns the conflict between the time-scales of research and of 
policy-making. Inevitably, policy-makei's need inl'ormation to be supplied quickly, often more 
quickly than researchers feel is compatible with high quality work. In many cases, short-term 
projects will mean that some methods which would be appropriate to an in-depth study or to 
producing widely applicable results cannot be used. There is also a tension between the need 
of the policy-makers to have results of immediate application and for researchers to fulfil their 
role in adding to understanding of issues in education in a creative and imaginative way. This 
may not appear to be a hurdle in the short-term but it could lead to a situation in which 
research is so constrained that, in the future, it is less helpful than it could be: in-depth 
knowledge will not be accumulated and the role of researchers will be reduced to information 
gatherers. 

The difficulty ol’ anticipating future needs for research is a third hurdle. An obvious 
way of preventing some of the problems of gathering dependable data within the time-scale of 
policy-makers would be to anticipate needs and build up a knowledge base for research which 
could be reviewed and perhaps reinterpreted as required. This can be done for some aspects, 
particularly in relation to the more enduring issues in education. Indeed the SCRE carries out 
regular reviews for the SOED of existing research in areas identified by the SOED as being of 
cuirent priority. These reviews often serve the purpose ol’ focusing further research more 
closely rather than informing policy directly, since past research foci rarely coincide exactly 
with current concerns. In the same vein, it is rarely possible to anticipate future concerns and 
to prepare for them by building up a bank of infonnation ahead of time, however desirable this 
might be. It is possible to use existing research findings relating to the generic aspects of 
refomi. For example, much is known about the management of the process of change, be it 
change in teaching methods, materials or content. Using past experience will not solve current 
problems, but it will help to focus attention to matters of central concern. 
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